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The American Field Service 

in France 
I 

THE SERVICE 

Les £tat8 Unis d'Am^rique n'ont pas oubIi6 que la premie page de rhistoire 
de leur independance a txJk ^crite avec un peu de sang frangais. 

Mas&chal Joffre, 19 i6 

The American Field Service may justly claim four titles 
of distinction. It anticipated American troops on the 
battle-fields of France and the Balkans by more than two 
and a half years; it contributed appreciably during these 
years to the enlightenment of American opinion in regard 
to the crucial meaning of the war; it furnished subse- 
quently to the American Expeditionary Forces a small 
nucleus of officers and men of quality and devotion; and 
last, but not least from the viewpoint of its members, 
it had the happy fortune of serving with and being part 
of the matchless armies of France. 

It is worthy of remembrance that the little group of 
American volunteers told of in this book, numbering at 
no one time much more than two thousand, formed, for 
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the first three years of the Great War, the most consider- 
able organized representation which the United States 
had on the battle front. A few of them had seen service 
in the first battle of the Mame in September, 1914, and 
thereafter, as their number increased, there was seldom 
an important battle anywhere along the French front in 
which they had not their little part. 

As early as April, 1915, this volunteer service was or- 
ganized in sections of twenty-five or thirty men on the 
pattern of the regular ambulance sections of the French 
Army and incorporated for administrative purposes in 
the Automobile Service of that army. Each section 
was assigned to a particular division of the army, forming 
thereafter an integral part of the division, being so con- 
sidered and treated by its troops and officers, and or- 
dinarily moving by road or by train from one sector in 
the line to another with the division. These Field Serv- 
ice ambulance sections multiplied before the American 
Army came to France until they numbered thirty-four, 
which meant that an equal number of divisions of the 
French Army depended upon the American Field Service 
for practically all of their sanitary transport. It may be 
said without exaggeration that there was no sector in 
which French troops served where they were not known, 
and that there was scarcely a poilu who had not seen 
the American cars and who had not formed some sort 
of acquaintance among the American volunteer drivers. 
In 1915, the little American ambulances driven by vol- 
unteers could be seen scurrying everywhere over the flat 
plains of Flanders during the battles of Ypres and the 
Yser. They were seen also on the wooded hills of north- 
em Lorraine during the violent engagements in Bois le 
Prgtre, and they were equally familisu- in the mountains 
and valleys of reconquered Alsace during the battles of 
the Fecht and Hartmannsweilerkopf* 

In 191 6, throughout the prolonged and terrible battle of 
Verdun, they were in evidence everywhere in that sector 
from the Woevre to the Argonne, and in the autumn of 
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that year, two of the Field Service sections, endowed with 
double equipment, were sent to the Balkans, where they 
worked during the following year with the French troops 
in the mountainous regions of northern Greece, Serbia, 
and Albania. 

The year 1917 found Field Service sections also in 
every great engagement from the April battle in Cham- 
pagne to the October battle of the Chemin des Dames, 
and during this latter year some eight hundred additional 
volunteers of the Field Service, organized in fourteen 
camion sections, were engaged in the transport of am- 
munition and military supplies in connection with the 
last-named campaign. All of this occurred, let it be re- 
membered, while the United States was officially repre- 
sented on the front by only an occasional military attacM 
or observer. 

French Appreciation 

The actual and direct service to France of these men, 
when measured by the monstrous task with which France 
had to cope during the first three years of the war, was 
of course insignificant, but they rendered an inestimable 
benefit to their own country, for they helped to keep 
alive in France the old feelings of friendship and of re- 
spect for us which had existed there since our earliest 
days and which otherwise might easily have disappeared. 
They helped to demonstrate to the soldiers and people of 
France that, notwithstsuiding official silence and injunc- 
tions of prudence, Americans had already begun to ap- 
preciate the meaning, not only to France, but to all the 
world, of the issues that were at stake, and that many 
American hearts and hopes were already with France in 
her gigantic struggle. 

Numerous and appreciative were the expressions of 
this assurance by representative men of France at that 
time. An officer upon General Joffre's staff in December, 
19 1 6, wrote as follows: 
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The American Field Service is the finest flower of the magni- 
ficent wreath offered by the great America to her Httle Latin 
sister. Those, who Uke you and your friends have consecrated 
themselves entirely to our cause, up to and including the 
supreme sacrifice, deserve more than our gratitude. We can- 
not think of them in the future as other than our own. 

The distinguished statesman and historian, Gabriel 
Hanotaux, in a public address of about the same date, 
paid tribute to the Field Service in these terms: 

Friends of France! your every act, your every heartbeat of 
the past two years gives the proof! You have left everything 
to live among us, to share our sorrows and our joys, to aid our 
soldiers at the risk of your own lives. Like our Joan of Arc you 
have felt "the great pity that there is in this country of France.'* 
For your love and your eagerness to help, accept our benedic- 
tion. 

Monsieur Jusserand, Ambassador of France to the 
United States, sent across the ocean this message of 
gratitude: 

Lives saved by thousands, suffering attenuated, amputations 
avoided, families spared their fathers for after the war; these 
form only a part of the French debt toward the American 
Field Service. 

Scores of other equally representative and similarly 
grateful tributes might be quoted, but perhaps no more 
convincing evidence of the attitude of France to the Field 
Service is to be found than the fact that in the days when 
American troops were not yet on the front, the French 
Army decorated the American Field Service sections no 
less than nineteen times and conferred either the Croix 
de Giierre, the LSgion d ^Honneur, or the Medailk Militaire 
upon no less than two hundred and fifty of their mem- 
bers. 

This is perhaps not surprising if one takes account of 
the character of the personnel. For, if America cannot 
take pride in the number of her representatives in France 
during the first three years of the war, she can at least 

6 
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be satisfied with their quality. I doubt whether any 
other such group of men could have been found in any 
formation in any of the armies engaged in the war. The 
English poet, John Masefield, after visiting a number 
of Field Service sections in the summer of 191 6, de- 
scribed them as including *' the very pick and flower of 
American youth." Many hundreds of the members were 
graduates or students of American colleges and univer- 
sities [and many bore names distinguished in American 
literary and political history. Some of them had been 
business men, lawyers, and doctors; some had been 
architects and bankers; some had been teachers; and 
some even had been clergymen; but, not willing any 
longer to remain inert and distant onlookers in the 
great world struggle, they had left their schools and 
colleges, their offices, shops, and pulpits in order to 
come to France and do what they could, were it only 
in the most humble capacity, to help her armies. Presi- 
dent Sills, of Bowdoin College, well described the char- 
acter and motives of the early Field Service volunteers 
in his inaugural address delivered shortly after the first 
contingent of the United States Army had arrived in 
France: 

Long before our troops were in France, earlier even than the 
messengers of mercy from the Red Cross went in large num- 
bers, the drivers in the American Ambulance Field Service 
showed France that chivalry was not dead in America, and car- 
ried to the gallant and hard-pressed French people the sym- 
pathy of the United States that was never neutral. . . . They 
anticipated Pershing's admirable phrase, "We are here, Lafa- 
yette." And while among them and in the Foreign Legion there 
were many athletes and many with technical training, there 
were also surprisingly many who were impelled to go by that 
idealism that is bred of literature and science and art. Some of 
them, like that noble Dartmouth lad who gave his life Christ- 
mas night, lie there, the advance guard of that goodly com- 
pany, 

"Who gave their merry youth away 
For the Country and for God." 
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The Field Service and American Neutrality 
A table in the Appendix shows that approximately 
two thousand of the Field Service volunteers came from 
one or another of more than a hundred different American 
colleges, Harvard leading the list with three hundred and 
twenty-five of her sons. Scarcely a State in the Union was 
unrepresented on the Field Service rolls, and certainly no 
university or college of note. It was in fact because of 
this that the organization was able to render what was 
probably its most important service to France and the al- 
lied cause. For during the long years when the American 
Government was hesitating, and those in authority were 
proclaiming the necessity of speaking and even thinking 
in neutral terms, and while the American people were 
slowly accumulating the information that was to lead to 
the Great Decision, these hundreds of American youths 
already in France were busily writing and agitating in 
terms that were not neutral, and were sending to their 
families and friends throughout the Union, to their home 
papers, to their college publications, and to American 
weeklies and magazines the great story of France and 
her prodigious sacrifice. At a Field Service gathering 
in New York in September, 191 6, Theodore Roosevelt 
summed up their service by saying: 

There is not an American worth calling such, who is not 
under a heavy debt of obligation to these boys for what they 
have done. We are under an even greater debt to them than 
the French and Belgians are. . . . The most important thing 
that a nation can possibly save is its soul, and these young men 
have been helping this nation to save its soul. 

By personal and published letters, by articles, by books, 
by lectures, by photograph and cinematograph, they 
were bringing the war ever nearer to those on the other 
side of the Atlantic and by the organization of commit- 
tees in almost every college and university and in nearly 
every city and town in the United States, they were de- 
veloping a deeper and more active interest in American 
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participation. This was the aspect of the Field Service 
which in the thought of those of us who were privileged 
to direct it seemed heavily to outweigh all others. Herein 
lay by all counts the greatest contribution which the men 
of the Field Service could make and did make to France. 
Fortunately, as events proved, they were sowers of seed 
in a field that was destined to yield, not merely an abun- 
dant but, in fact, a prodigious harvest. As Coningsby 
Dawson later expressed it: 

Long before April, 191 7, American college boys had won a. 
name by their devotion in forcing their ambulances over the 
shell-torn roads in every part of the French front. The report of 
the sacrificial courage of these pioneers had travelled to every 
State of the Union. Their example had stirred, shamed, and 
educated the Nation. It is to these knight-errants . . . that I 
attribute America's eager acceptance of Calvary, when, at 
last, it was offered to her by her statesmen. 

The Field Service and the U.S. Army 

When at last America joined forces with the Allies, and 
American troops were sent to France, they found the 
ambulance and transport branches of the American Field 
Service thoroughly established and functioning as use- 
ful parts of the French Army. The ambulance branch 
included about twelve hundred volunteers, with nearly 
a thousand ambulances built upon a model developed and 
perfected in the course of its three years of active service. 
It had its own spacious headquarters and reception park 
in the heart of Paris, its own construction and repair 
park and supply dSpdt, its own training-camp, its own 
share in the French automobile officers* school, its own. 
home and hospital for men convalescing and on furlough, 
and above all it had all of its relations with the French 
Army, of which it was a part, not merely formulated, but 
tested and revised by several years of actual operation. 
The transport branch, including about eight hundred 
volunteers, using the same Paris headquarters and home, 
and the same department of the French officers* school 
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as the ambulance branch, but with two special training- 
camps of its own, was also a tried and working proposition 
which had been rendering helpful and appreciated service 
with the French Army for several months. The French 
authorities were anxious that both formations should be 
continued and that the entry of the United States in 
the war should not result in any interruption of either 
of these services upon which they had come to count. 
Mar6chal Joffre, in his trip to the States in the spring 
of 1917, appealed to the American Government to this 
end, and as a result of his appeal, it was ^reed in Wash- 
ington that both branches of the Field Service should be 
adopted by the American Army and reloaned to France, 
so that they could go on functioning as they had before, 
only under official American auspices. During the au- 
tumn of 1917, accordingly, the ambulance sections, then 
numbering thirty-three, were incorporated in the United 
States Army Ambulance Service w;ith the French Army, 
and the camion sections, numbering fourteen (the so-called 
ESserve Mallet), were militarized as the American Mis- 
sion with the French Army of the Motor Transport Corps. 
A majority of the Field Service volunteer drivers willingly 
enlisted in the United States Army in order that the en- 
tity and work of their sections might continue. The 
Field Service officers were regularly commissioned. The 
Field Service ambulances and other cars, numbering 
nearly a thousand, were turned over to the United States 
Army, and the sections thus went on serving with the 
French Army without change or interruption. The only 
exception concerned the Field Service ambulance sec- 
tions in the Balkans, which the American Army would 
not accept or take over for the ostensible reason that the 
United States was not then at war with Austria-Hun- 
gary and could not accordingly have even non-combatant 
troops in service with the armies that were opposing the 
Austrians. We were therefore obliged, however reluc- 
tantly, to withdraw the personnel of these sections, but 
not before giving their cars, tents, and abundant equip- 
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ment directly to the French Army of the Orient, which 
thus continued their service, in the hands of a French 
personnel, until the end of the war. 

It is worthy of note that while neither the American 
ambulance nor transport adjuncts of the French Army, 
which rendered such excellent service in France dur- 
ing the last year of the war, would probably have ex-^ 
isted except for their previous formation under the Field: 
Service, both were not only continued under the auspices, 
of the American Army, but were very considerably en- 
larged under those auspices during that final year. Before 
the war ended, the American ambulance sections serving 
with the French Army had increased to eighty-one and 
the camion sections so serving to twenty-four. 

With the arrival of the American Army in France, as. 
more varied opportunities for participation in the war 
became available, many of the old Field Service volun- 
teers sought service in other branches of the army, such 
as aviation, infantry, and the artillery, for which they 
felt themselves better qualified by individual endowment 
or previous training and experience. In addition, there- 
fore, to the hundreds of officers and men which the Field 
Service contributed to the American ambulance and mo- 
tor transport corps serving with the armies of France, 
it also contributed quotas to almost every other part of 
the American Expeditionary Forces, and in fact to sev- 
eral services of the allied armies as well. The records of 
many of the men in these services not only brought dis- 
tinction to themselves, but reflected some of that dis- 
tinction upon the mother organization under which they 
began their service in France. A hundred and twenty^ 
seven Field Service men, whose names are listed on a 
Roll of Honor elsewhere in these volumes, gave in the 
course of the war all that they had or could hope for, 
and several times that number suffered mutilation and 
wounds. 

We know of approximately eight hundred former Field 

II 
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Service volunteers who subsequentiy held commissions 
in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and 
in addition we have record of one hundred and three 
who were officers or aspirants in the French artillery 
and aviation, and of twenty-two who were officers in 
the British Army, principally in the Royal Flying Corps. 
In all, the total number of Field Service men serving 
as officers and privates in the French and British Armies 
was close to two hundred. 



Builders of the Service 

The success of the Field Service was due, not merely 
nor primarily to the hundreds of youths who constituted 
its ranks in the field. It was due, in the first instance, to 
the concerted effort of a multitude of men and women 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States. In schools and colleges, in clubs and 
churches, in business houses and trade oi^anizations of 
every sort, with unremitting effort they secured the funds 
and recruits which for three years made the Service possi- 
ble, and which at the rate of their accumulation in April, 
191 7 (had America not entered the war at that time) , were 
destined shortly to make of the Field Service an institution 
of very formidable proportions. To these friends of the 
Fidd Service in America, any one of whom would gladly 
have welcomed the opportunity to do what the volunteers 
on the front were doing, gratitude for the achievement of 
the Field Service is as much owing as to the men who 
served in France. Particularly is appreciation due in this 
connection to Mr. Henry D. Sleeper, the American repre- 
sentative of the Service, who during these years with un- 
flagging energy organized the committees and spread from 
one end of America to the other the information which re- 
sulted so successfully in providing men and money for the 
work in France. 

Whatever success the Field Service sections may have 
achieved in the field was equally owing to the devoted 
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effort of the staff in France who, durmg month after 
month and year after year, gave themselves without stint, 
caring for and training the men as they arrived from 
America in ever-increasing and often unexpected num- 
bers, looking after the assembling and construction of 
ambulances, finding and shipping the endless supplies 
needed by the sections, handling perplexing matters of 
personal discipline and complicated relations with various 
branches of tie French administration, and meeting, so 
far as possible, the innumerable individual problems pre- 
sented by several thousand young volunteers in a foreign 
army in a foreign land. We passed through many tense 
and difficult days together, and I shall never forget their 
loyal and faithful cooperation. Above all, and without 
any risk of invidious distinction, must be mentioned 
Mr. Stephen Galatti, who reluctantly left his section at 
the front at the end of 191 5 in order to help in the admin- 
istration of the Service, and to whose unswerving loyalty, 
unfailing optimism, tireless patience, and wise counsel 
during the years that followed, the Service owes an in- 
estimable debt. 

Our Memories 

In the narratives and impressions that follow will be 
found something of the life and work of the Field Service 
volunteers before American troops had come to France. 
The participants themselves tell their own stories, and 
by Qollecting and editing these stories, it is hoped to 
hand down to the future, not only the record of what 
the Field Service was and accomplished during the first 
years of the Great War, but also a considerable number 
of first-hand observations of what life at the front 
with the French armies was like during these years. 

Writers of greater training have given the world graphic 
pictures of the more famous scenes of battle, — of the 
tragic days of the Yser, of the Somme, of Champagne, of 
Verdun, of the Chemin des Dames, — in all of which 
Field Service sections had their small part; but there 
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are less known events and places deeply graven in the 
memories of Field Service men which also deserve to be 
perpetuated and to be sung. Many of the pages that fol- 
low will quicken the recollection of such days and places 
among the men who "were there," even though they may 
give only faint impressions to those whose reading is 
unsupported by experiences recalled. What throngs of 
varied memories troop by again as one turns over the 
pages! Memories of farewell dinners long ago at old "21," 
when sections, on the eve of their departure for the front, 
were bid Godspeed by well-known men of France and 
America; memories of the excitement of section depar- 
tures, in particular of the nights in October and Decem- 
ber, 1916, when Section Three and Section Ten embarked 
for their great adventure in the Orient, and of that May 
morning in 191 7 when the first Camion Section marched 
down through the Passy grounds, under arms, en route for 
Dommiers; memories of days of eager anticipation at the 
training-camps by the old water-mill at May-en-Multien, 
in the forest at Dommiers, or in the chateau grounds at 
Chavigny, the last two of which have long since been 
reduced to dust and wreck^e by the sweep of battle; 
memories of mysterious nights spent under whistling 
shells in postes crowded with wounded poilus at Esnes, at 
Bras, at Vendresse, at Hartmannsweilerkopf, and scores 
of other places; memories of hours of unutterable sorrow 
when comrades who had fallen were laid eternally to 
rest; memories of happy days of decorations and difiUs, 
like that last ceremony in which the Field Service as 
such took part, when her camion volunteers were deco- 
rated on the champ de manoeuvre of Soissons in the 
cold twilight of November 12, 191 7! 
r The American Field Service has passed into history, 
and the Great War itself is a closed volume. Fortunate 
is it, indeed, if here are gathered together a few remind- 
ers of* our work and our companions, of our joys and our 
sorrows in the great days that are no more. 
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The Field Service and France 

When all is said and done, the Field Service volunteers 
themselves gained far more than the wounded poilus, far 
more than the armies of France, far more than any one 
else, from the work which they performed. 

Even in ordinary times it is a privilege to live in this 
**doux pays de France,*' to move about among its gentle 
and finished landscapes, in the presence of its beautiful 
architectural heritages and in daily contact with its 
generous, sensitive, and highly gifted people. Life in 
France, even in ordinary times, means to those of almost 
any other country daily suggestions of courtesy, refine- 
ment, and thoughtful consideration for others. It means 
continual suggestions of an intelligent perspective in the 
art of living and in the things that give life dignity and 
worth. 

But the opportunity of living in France, as we Ameri- 
cans lived during the first years of the war, meant 
all this and more. It meant glimpses of human nature 
shorn of self, exalted by love of country, singing and jest- 
ing in the midst of hardships, smiling at pain, unmindful 
even of death. It meant contact with the most gentle and 
most intelligent of modem peoples facing incredible suf- 
fering, prolonged and prodigious sacrifices, mortal peril — 
facing them with silent, unshakable resolve, victoriously 
resisting them with modesty and never a vaunting word. 
It meant visions of courage, resignation, and heroism as 
fine as any that historj' records. Nothing else surely can 
ever offer so much of noble inspiration as those glimpses 
of the moral grandeur of unconquerable France. 

The epic and heroic quality of France's whole history, 
and especially of that chapter of which we were eye- 
witnesses, the quenchless spirit and unfaltering will of 
her people, the democracy, the comradeship, and above 
all, the calm, unboasting, matter-of-fact courage of her 
troops, kindled something akin to veneration in all of 
us. The Field Service motto was, '*Tou$ et tout pour la 
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France.'' We all felt it. We all meant it. It is forever 
ours. 

In serving with the armies of France, the men of the 
old Field Service enjoyed a privilege of unique and in- 
estimable value, a privilege the memory of which will 
remain not only a cherished heritage, but a living influ- 
ence as long as any of us survive. 

A. Piatt Andrew^ 

France, March, 1919 

^ Organizer and head of the American Field Service. Served in France 
continuously from December, 1914, until May, 1919. Commissbned a 
Major, U.S.A. Ambulance Service, and subsequently a Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel. The Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces 
awarded him the Distinguished Service Medal with this citation: " For 
exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. Coming to France at 
the beginning of the war, he showed remarkable ability in organizing the 
American Field Service, a volunteer service for the transportation of the 
wounded of the French Armies at the front. Upon the entry of the United 
States into the war, he turned over to the U.S. Army Ambulance Service 
the efhcient organization he had built up, and by his sound judgment and 
expert advice, rendered invaluable aid in the development of that organiza- 
tion. To him is due, in large measure, the credit for the increasingly valuable 
work done by the light ambulances at the front." • 
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SOME OF THE EARLY PROBLEMS 

It is not France alone that they serve. They are paying for all Ameri- 
cans a small instalment on the great debt of gratitude that we have owed 
the French people since the very beginning of our national life. 

Myron T. Herrick, 1916 

Most of the American war activities in France that pre- 
ceded the entrance of the United States into the war 
can trace some sort of parentage to the small American 
hospital in Neuilly-sur-Seine, that had been maintained 
by members of the American colony in Paris for some 
years before the war. As this semi-charitable institution 
was located in the immediate vicinity of Paris, and in- 
cluded among its supporters and directors a large num- 
ber of the American residents of the French capital, it 
naturally, at the outbreak of hostilities, became the rally- 
ing centre for all Americans, who, as residents, travellers, 
or students, happened to be in Paris at the time, and who 
wanted to do something to help. 

Money and hospital supplies were donated ; automobiles 
were given and lent; men and women of all sorts offered 
their services; and within a few weeks, even before the 
Germans had reached the Mame, a large hospital for 
French wounded had been equipped and opened in the 
Lycde Pasteur in Neuilly, another hospital was in process 
of organization near Meaux, and a number of ambulances, 
rudely extemporized from touring cars, limousines, and 
automobile chassis, were ready to bring in the wounded, 
which, early in September, the rapidly moving battle 
flood brought close to the city. 

All of these endeavors began in the name of and under 
the auspices of the little ante-beUum American Hospital 
of Neuilly, which can claim the signal honor of having 
initiated American war relief work in France. They had 
the distinguished support and active leadership of the 
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American ambassador, Mn Myron T. Herrick, and of 
his predecessor, Mr. Robert Bacon. 

In the months that followed, with the crystallization 
of the front, and the resultant prospect of a prolonged 
war, the efforts of the American residents in France were 
supplemented rapidly and in ever-increasing proportions 
by men and funds from America. The American eflFort 
began also to differentiate itself, to specialize its tasks 
and its personnel, and one after another many, who had 
been associated with the American hospital at the out- 
set, withdrew from it, in order to develop new oppor- 
tunities for service, — now to establish a new American 
hospital at Montdidier (Mr. Herman Harjes); ^now to 
organize a hospital at Ris Orangis (Dr. Joseph A. Blake) ; 
now to direct a group of automobile ambulances in Bel- 
gium (Mr. Francis T. Colby) ; now to head a group of 
ambulances with the British (Mr. Richard Norton); 
now to institute a service for the distribution of relief 
(Mrs. Robert Bliss) ; and now to systematize and facili- 
tate the import of supplies from America (Dr. Watson 
and Mr. Charles Carroll). 

In the winter of i9i4-i5ascoreortwoof the donated 
automobile ambulances, which, because of the with- 
drawal of the front after the battle of the Mame, were 
no longer needed by the American Ambulance Hospital 
in Neuilly, had been temporarily lent with American vol- 
unteers as drivers, to French and British hospitals some- 
what in the rear of the army zone at Paris Plage, Hesdin, 
Abbeville, Saint-Pol, Beauvais, and Dunkirk. But this 
work, however useful it may have been, was not of a char- 
acter to appeal to enthusiastic and ardent young Ameri- 
cans, who were physically able and morally eager to share 
more of war's hardships and dangers. Many young Ameri- 
cans were already stirring with the desire to participate 
in the great world drama, yet they could not do so as com- 
batants without sacrifice of their nationality. Admirers 
of France in America were becoming more and more 
numerous and generous and were seeking opportunities 
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to contribute aid to the French armies. Every circum- 
stance of the time pointed to the possibility of success- 
fully developing an ambulance service, conducted by 
American volunteers, and supported by American donors, 
but working directly in the French army zone as part 
and parcel of the French Army. 

This was the goal toward which some of us began direct- 
ing our hopes and our energies in the late winter of 1914- 
15. But before launching an appeal in America for men 
and money for this special purpose certain preliminary 
and somewhat formidable obstacles in France had to be 
overcome. First of all, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army had to be persuaded of the advisability of 
allowing representatives of a neutral country, not merely 
to circulate in the army zone, but, what was far more 
irregular, to serve as actual members of a French division. 
One can easily understand that the French General 
Headquarters hesitated before such a proposal, envisaged 
the difficulties, and asked for certain assurances. These 
young Americans were coming from a country whose 
people at that time were, to some extent at least, divided 
on the issues of the war, and whose Government had 
given no indication of friendliness to France. If they were 
not to forego their allegiance to their native land, they 
could not be subjected, like French soldiers, to the sterner 
forms of discipline, such as court-martial, nor to the more 
severe forms of punishment. They could not, like French 
citizens, be asked to engage themselves for such an in- 
definite period as the duration of the war. Above all, 
the French Army had to protect itself against the pos- 
sible presence within its lines of men of disloyal inclin- 
ations. 

We recognized these grounds for hesitation and tried 
to meet them. We offered formal assurance that no can- 
didates would be accepted without at least three letters 
from men of standing in their communities, testifying 
to their character and unquestioned loyalty to the Allied 
cause, which letters would be kept on file at our Head- 
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quarters subject at all times to examination by the 
French authorities; that each candidate would sign an 
initial engagement for at least six months' service, to be 
renewable thereafter for periods of at least three months; 
that he would also sign a promise not to communicate 
any information of military significance that might come 
to his knowledge during his period of service; and finally, 
that during this period he would **be subject to French 
military discipline." This latter agreement was probably 
unenforceable, since any member of the Service, who had 
not forsworn his allegiance to his country, might still have 
appealed to the American Government for protection 
against the execution of a French military punishment, 
but fortunately it was never put to the test. During our 
three years of service there was never a question of es- 
pionage or disloyalty among our volunteers, nor were 
there any cases of serious infraction of military dis- 
cipline. Among all of the thousands of members of the 
Service I recall only one instance where a volunteer, 
imprisoned by French military authority for some mis- 
demeanor, appealed to the American Ambassador for re- 
lief from his punishment, and this was settled amicably 
by a prompt dishonorable discharge from the Service of 
the youthful offender. 

Agreement with French G.Q.G. 

Early in April, 1915, the French General Headquarters 
paid us the gratifying tribute of accepting our offer and 
our assurances, and authorized the incorporation in the 
French Army of such volunteer sections as we might be 
able to provide. These sections were to be constituted, as 
to personnel, material, and equipment, upon exactly the 
same model as the regular French Army ambulance sec- 
tions (except that the men and cars were to be furnished 
by us), and they were to function in exactly the same way. 
The ^reement thus signed by the French Headquarters 
in the early months of the war is of sufficient interest and 
significance to justify the publication of its terms in full. 
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The following translation was made from the original 
text as slightly modified by subsequent orders. 

MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE UTILIZATION IN THE 
ARMIES OF THE SANITARY SECTIONS PLACED AT THE 
DISPOSAL OF THE GENERAL-IN-CHIEF BY THE AMERI- 
CAN FIELD SERVICE 

General Provisions 

(A) These sections shall have the same elements (material 
and personnel) as are provided for the French sections of the 
same type and shall be similarly constituted in administrative 
units. 

(B) A French officer of the automobile service will be ap- 
pointed commander of each formation. Attached to this officer 
will be a representative of the American Field Service in charge 
of the relations between the A.F.S. and the section. He will 
have the title of Assistant Commander (Commandant Adjoint) 
and will be charged with transmitting to the American drivers 
the orders of the French officer and insuring discipline among 
the American drivers. 

Enlistment Contract — Discipline 

(A) The volunteers must enlist for a period of six months 
with their Organizing Committee, with the privilege of renew- 
ing their enlistment for periods of at least three months. Before 
leaving for the section they must hand to Captain Aujay 
(Office of Foreign Sanitary Sections) a signed copy of their 
enlistment. From this time they shall be subject to French 
military discipline. 

(B) In addition to their passports, the American volunteers 
must be provided while in the army zone with a **carnet 
d' Stranger'' delivered by the B.M.S,E. 

(C) They will have the right to ^^permissions" regulated 
as follows: 

Seven days at the expiration of each period of three months' 
presence in their formation. 

Fourteen days at the expiration of each period of nine 
months* presence in their formation. 

Fifteen days before the expiration of each period of enlist- 
ment, the American drivers will be invited by the French officer 
commanding the section to choose between their liberation at 
the end of the current period and the signature of a new engage- 
ment. In the first case no ''permission" will be granted before 
liberation; in the second case the usual ''permission" will be 
allowed. 
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(D) They will wear the uniform adopted by the American 
Field Service, with the grenades of the Automobile Service, in 
wool or silk for drivers, in gold or silver for the Assistant 
Commander. They should in^no case wear the insignia of rank 
in use in the Allied Armies. 

(E) The French Chief of Section will have the right to re- 
quest from the Chief of the Automobile Service of the army 
the dismissal of any foreign driver who shall have been guilty 
of a serious breach of discipline. The Chief of the Automobile 
Service of the army shall have the right to order immediate 
dismissal on receipt of a report setting forth the facts. Such 
dismissal involves the absolute prohibition to enlist in any 
other foreign sanitary section. 

Registration and Upkeep of Vehicles 

(A) The cars will be registered and attached to the automo- 
bile service of the army with which these sections are con- 
nected. 

(B) Each section will include a workshop car with two 
mechanics for maintenance and light repairs. The unit will 
always be able to call upon the resources of the automobile 
park of the army for more important repairs. 

(C) The request for spare parts will be centralized by the 
automobile service of the army which will transmit them to the 
Magasin Central Automobile in the form in use for spare parts 
for French cars. (Never followed as the American Field Service 
always had its own repair park and supplied its own spare parts.) 

(D) Gasoline, supplies, and tires will be furnished to these 
sections in the same way as to any other section of the automo- 
bile service. 

Movements of Personnel 

Foreign volunteers will conform to all rules laid down by the 
Commanding General-in-Chief concerning circulation in the 
army zone and especially the rules concerning movements of 
drivers of the foreign sanitary sections (particularly the obli- 
gatory visit to the office of the foreign sanitary sections on 
going to or returning from the front). 

Replacing of Drivers and Withdrawal of Cars 

(A) In the event of the American Field Service being unable 
to maintain the full effective force of a section in drivers or 
cars, a supplemental force can be furnished by the automobile 
service of the army in question. 

(B) The cars can be withdrawn from the armies by the 
Organizing Committee at a month's notice addressed to the 
Direction of the Automobile Service. 
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Inspection by Delegates of the Organizing Committee 

When members of the Committee wish to visit their forma- 
tions they should make a request to the Commanding General- 
in-Chief (Directum des Services Automobiles). 

List of Personnel 

I French officer of the automobile service. 

a Representatives of the American Field Service who will 
receive the rations applicable to the rank of sub-lieutenant 
to the exclusion of all other pay. These representatives 
will have the title of Commandant-Adjoint and Sous-Chef 
of section and will have the right to officers' billets. 

I MarSchal des logis (Sergeant) "i 

1 Brigadier fourrier (Corporal) r French 

2 chauffeurs 3 

40 American volunteers at the maximum 

2 American mechanics 
A minimum of 22 ambulances "1 

I repair truck ^ furnished by Americans 

I touring car ) 



; rats ^"™-»^«i by French Anny 



Signed: Doumenc Signed: Piatt Andrew 

Director of the Automobile Inspector General of the 

Service of the General American Ambulance 

Headquarters Field Service 

The signing of this agreement at General Joffre's Head- 
quarters marked the transition to a new development of 
American aid to France. It initiated direct cooperation 
with the combatant French armies in the advanced zone. 
But it did more than that, for it actually incorporated 
American volunteer units in the French Army under the 
authority and control of French General Headquarters. 
It meant the beginning of a new undertaking which was 
destined to develop rapidly, and to play a considerable 
rdle long before, and indeed, after, America's formal 
entry into the war. The date of the signing of this agree- 
ment has ever since been considered to mark the com- 
mencement of the American Field Service, as a distinct 
organization with_functions, relations, and a personnel 
of its own. 
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So began the American Field Service in France, or the 
American Ambulance Field Service, as it was at first 
called, an American volunteer formation functioning as 
an integral part of the armies of France. The agreement 
once signed, appeals were immediately sent out to 
American universities for recruits; committees were or- 
ganized in these universities and in different American 
cities to collect funds for the purchase of ambulances and 
equipment and for their upkeep; and before the end of 
191 5 we were able to offer to the French Army four com- 
plete sections, each composed of twenty ambulances and 
other appurtenant csirs, a contingent sufficient to handle 
all of the sanitary transport of four French divisions. 

The Personnel of a Section 

As to the personnel, the agreement with the French 
Army had stipulated that each section should have not 
more than forty American volunteers, that being the 
customary number in a French ambulance section, al- 
lowing two drivers for a car; but, as in the early months 
we had no redundant supply of volunteers, and as those 
whom we had, were eager for, and capable of, hard work, 
the first sections were sent out with only twenty-five or 
thirty American members, which meant, in principle, one 
man for each automobile with a small reserve for special 
duties or for relief in case of sickness, accident, or fur- 
lough. In addition the French Army attached to each 
section from two to four French soldiers, nominally to 
serve as orderlies and drivers for the French staff, but 
practically these soldiers did the work of cooks and 
general handy-men for the sections. The French officer 
attached to the section was the intermediary through 
whom orders from the French Army were transmitted to 
the section, and by him the numerous reports, accounts, 
and other papers required in the French Army were 
prepared and handed over to the French authorities. In 
the latter work he was assisted by two French non- 
commissioned officers, likewise detailed to the section. 
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Thus, each section had, in addition to its American per- 
sonnel of about thirty members, a French personnel of 
from five to seven members. The American Field Service 
officer, officially known as the Commandant-Adjoint, was 
charged with the enforcement of the orders and the main- 
tenance of discipline within the section. In theory such 
a division of responsibility and commsuid between two 
officers of different nationalities might easily have led to 
conflicts of authority and friction between the two, yet, 
as a matter of fact, during the long history of the Field 
Service instances of such disagreements were rare. The 
French officers assigned to the American sections were 
carefully selected, not merely for their competence and 
training, but for their tact and familiarity with American 
character and customs, and in most of our sections the 
relations between the French and American officers were 
characterized not only by mutual confidence and respect, 
but by intimacy and comradeship. Differences of lan- 
guage and nationality counted not at all in the old Field 
Service sections. French and American members were 
comrades, sharing the same life, working for the same 
cause, taking equal pride in their joint accomplishment. 
The sections, in fact, were more like large families than 
military formations, the officers and men, whether French 
or American, eating together, if not at the same table, at 
least in the same room, and calling each other not infre- 
quently by familiar names rather than by formal titles. 

For the information of the reader and as a matter of 
record it is perhaps worth while to explain how the ex- 
penses of an ambulance section were divided between 
its members, the Field Service organization, and the 
French Army. The volunteer members were expected to 
provide their own uniforms, clothing 2uid personal equip- 
ment, and to arrange their own travelling expenses from 
their homes in America to France, and at the end of their 
enlistment, from France to their homes. Aside from this, 
practically everything was provided for them. The Field 
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Service furnished board and lodging for the men during 
their period of training and when in Paris on leave, or 
when returning to America. It made also an allowance of 
two francs per day for each man in active service to 
supplement the regular French Army rations. It provided 
the ambulances, trucks, trailers, staff cars, spare parts, 
car and section equipment, tents, tools, etc. It repaired 
the cars that were damaged in its own repair shops, from 
which it also replenished the sections with new cars, tools, 
and parts as occasion required. The French Army fur- 
nished to the sections the gasoline, oil, and tires con- 
sumed by the cars, and provided regular army rations 
and lodgings for the men and officers in the field. It also 
paid to the volunteers the regular pay of French soldiers 
which, during the early years of the war, averaged about 
five cents daily per man. It should be added that the 
French Army was notably generous in its treatment of 
our sections, giving them preference wherever possible 
in the assignment of quarters, and detailing to them, not 
merely excellent officers, but, what was equally appre- 
ciated, excellent French cooks. 

Finding New Headquarters 

The principle of an ambulance service in the French 
Army being established, a pressing question was the find- 
ing and establishment of an appropriate base. The four 
sections which we were able to send out in 191 5 were dis- 
tributed at intervals along the French front all the way 
from Flanders to Alsace. Their work had no relation with 
the work of the American Hospital at Neuilly, which was 
more than two hundred miles distant from the nearest 
section, and which received its wounded, not by motor 
ambulance, but by rail from the army zone. The problems 
of these sections were those of motor transport as part 
of the Automobile Service of the French Army, and had 
nothing to do with surgery and medical work, as will be 
explained in a subsequent paragraph. The Field Service, 
with a quite distinct work to perform in a quite different 
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region, with its own special funds, its own committees in 
America, and its own staff in France, needed space and 
freer opportunity to develop. Inevitably it was bound to 
follow tiie example of other American ceuvres de guerre 
and become a completely independent entity. The um- 
bilical cord, which at the outset had bound it to the 
American Hospital, had to be cut if it was to undergo 
any considerable growth. 

For nearly a year we continued to use as our Paris 
office a small room in an outhouse in the grounds of the 
American Hospital in Neuilly, with a small attic in the 
main building as a dormitory for the men en route to the 
front. Early in 191 6, however, after months of persistent 
search, we found, with great good fortune, the spacious 
and historic property at 21 rue Raynouard in picturesque 
old Passy, and this estate, thsmks to the munificence of 
the French family who owned it, the Hottinguers, was 
placed at our disposal gratuitously for the duration of 
the war. Here were not only plenty of rooms for offices 
and stores, but adequate dormitory and messing quarters 
for two or three hundred men, a separate building for an 
infirmary, and large grounds in which scores of cars could 
be parked, hundreds of men drilled, and numerous sec- 
tions organized. This, with two neighboring buildings at 
5 rue Lekain, temporarily loaned by the same benefactors 
during the period or our greatest activity in 191 7, became 
the heart and centre of the Field Service, and continued 
so to serve during the remaining three years of the war. 
Thus was another problem of the Field Service solved. 
A satisfactory base was found, and indeed a veritable 
home established about which will ever cluster the grate- 
ful memories of several thousand members who at one 
time or another enjoyed its sheltering comfort. The im- 
portance of the step is indicated by the fact that although, 
when the change of base was made in 1916, there were 
only five sections in the field, a year later the number had 
increased to forty-seven sections serving with the French 
armies at the front. 
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Automobiles and Doctors 

In connection with the separation of the American Field 
Service from the American Hospital, it is perhaps appro- 
priate to digress for a moment in order to draw atten- 
tion to a fundamental difference between the French and 
American Armies in regard to the relation of the am- 
bulance sections to the medical service. As our sections 
were with the French Army, it was inevitable that we 
conform with the French system which involves much 
greater independence between the two services. In the 
American Army the automobile ambulances form part of 
the Medical Corps, and their supply, repair, and upkeep 
are directed by medical officers. In the French Army, how- 
ever, such vehicles are not subject to the medical service 
in these respects, but are assimilated with other motor 
vehicles, and entrusted to a special branch of the army 
known as the Automobile Service, which provides and 
maintains every sort of motor-car used by the infantry, 
the artillery, and all other branches of the army, includ- 
ing the medical corps. This service had its own system 
of schools for the purpose of training its officers and men, 
its own organization centres, repair and revision parks 
and supply dSpdts of various sorts, which served alike all 
automobiles no matter what their functions might be, 
whether for the transport of troops, material, or wounded. 
The use of the automobile for the rapid transportation 
of wounded, which had reached no considerable develop- 
ment before the great European war, rendered possible 
in this war the surgical treatment of wounded und^ 
much more favorable circumstances than in previous wars. 
Its adoption, however, inevitably suggested many mod- 
ifications in the tables of organization of the army medi- 
cal service, modifications which were not so thoroughly 
recognized in the American Army as in that of France. 
In the American Army, motor-ambulances were driven, 
looked after, and supervised by men with medical train- 
ing, just as had been the horse-drawn ambulances of other 
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wars, the assumption being that with long distances be- 
tween dressing-stations and hospitals, such as were fa- 
miliar in Mexico and the Philippines, surgical or medi- 
cal treatment might be advantageously administered en 
route. Such conditions did not exist when motor-cars 
decimated distance, and above all in France with its com- 
plex network of railroads and its closely grouped towns 
and villages in which hospitals could be established. Sur- 
gical and medical training had, therefore, no part to play 
in the ambulance service in France. The French Army 
discovered at the very beginning of the war that the only 
r61e of this service was to get the wounded as rapidly and 
comfortably as possible from the battle-line to a field 
hospital, usually only a few miles back, where they could 
receive proper treatment under advantageous conditions. 
What was required of an ambulance section was to fur- 
nish to the Division, wherever and whenever required 
motor-ambulances in sufficient number, adequately sup- 
plied with gasoline, tires, and spare parts, properly looked 
after by motor mechanics, and properly handled by ex- 
perienced drivers. From the French point of view it was 
as illogical to expect doctors and surgeons to accomplish 
this work successfully as it would be to ask automobile 
experts to do surgical and medical work in the dressing- 
stations and hospitals. The divisional surgeon in the 
French Army had a certain number of ambulances and 
drivers, under the command of an automobile officer, 
placed at his disposal by the Automobile Service. The 
surgeons decided the daily work to be performed by the 
section, but they had nothing whatsoever to do either 
with its internal administration and discipline or with 
the upkeep of its membership and material. 

The French system of entrusting the supply and main- 
tenance of motor material to an especially trained corps, 
proved not only efficient, but of marked advantage. In 
fact so manifest were its advantages that when subse- 
quently the American Army came to France, many of 
its higher officers perceived the superiority of the French 
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system and tried to incorporate in the Ambulance Serv- 
ice of the United States Army the principles of organiza- 
tion which had already been tested by three years' actual 
service in France, both by the French army ambulance 
sections and by our American volunteer sections as well. 
Almost a year after the arrival of the American troops in 
France a Motor Transport Corps was in fact established 
as a department of the United States Army, and it was 
based in the main on the French model. The war came 
to an end, however, before the plans to incorporate the 
American motor ambulance sections in this corps had 
been adopted. 

Standardizing Equipment 

But to return to the Field Service, one other problem 
presented itself in the early days, the proper solution of 
which seems simple enough in retrospect, but which at 
the moment was not without its perplexities. This was 
the question of the kind of ambulance to be employed, 
and its decision furnished a distinct technical contribution 
to the machinery of the war. During our first months of 
effort many generous friends in America and in France 
offered to turn over to us automobiles of diverse makes, 
and several such cars were actually sent over from Amer- 
ica, equipped as ambulances, with every device employed 
by vehicles of that name in American cities. Various 
automobile dealers in America also wrote offering to pre- 
sent us without charge new cars of their manufacture, 
and one firm of considerable standing even promised to 
donate cars for an entire section. At a time when the 
Field Service was in an incipient and indigent condition, 
such offers were decidedly tempting, since they opened 
the way to a rapid and immediate development. It was 
not, therefore, without initial hesitation that we decided 
to reject such offers. 

The difficulties, however, attendant upon the utiliza- 
tion of such gifts far outweighed any obvious advantages, 
as the later experience of other ambulance formations 
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abundantly proved. Ambulances made in America were 
not constructed for war work. They were not designed 
to carry the largest number of cases in the least possible 
space, nor arranged to carry the stretchers upon which 
seriously wounded cases are transported in the army. 
Such ambulances had to be completely reconstructed in 
France before they could be of any use on the front. But 
what was far more serious, it was impossible to procure 
or keep on hand spare parts of every sort for a great 
variety of different automobile types. If an ambulance 
service was to function promptly and without interrup- 
tion, it must be composed of cars for the repair of which 
stocks of interchangeable spare parts were always avail- 
able. Uniformity in the type of cars used was, therefore, 
a prerequisite of efficiency. 

We decided, accordingly, at an early date, not to ac- 
cept gifts of miscellaneous cars and to limit our service 
to not more than two types of automobiles. Each section 
would be given two heavy cars (two- or three-ton trucks), 
of a uniform make, one to be fitted out as a workshop 
with simple machinery, hand tools, and a stock of spare 
parts for the section's ambulances, the other to be 
equipped as an ambulance with benches for fifteen or 
twenty sitting cases, to be used in case of heavy evacua- 
tions in the rear, and also to serve for the transportation 
of tents and other heavy section equipment when the 
section moved from one locality to another. One of these 
cars was to be used also to trail a specially designed rolling 
kitchen, with which each section was provided, a kitchen 
fitted up like a small room on wheels with a stove, bins 
for coal, wood, and flour, shelves and hooks for pots and 
kettles, drawers and cupboards for meat, vegetables, 
canned foods, and smaller articles, all arranged after the 
manner of a gypsy wagon, so that it could be drawn up by 
the roadside, or before any cantonment, and a hot meal 
quickly prepared without other installation or shelter. 

As for the ambulances which were to constitute the 
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main txdy of the section, we initiated an experiment 
which at the outset was considered by many of doubtful 
expediency, but which proved in the end so eminently 
successful that it was adopted by other formations, and 
in particular by a large department of the United States 
Army when that army came to France. The French and 
British Armies had employed only heavy motors for their 
ambulance services, cars equipped to carry from four 
to six lying cases or eight to ten sitting cases; but there 
were certain disadvantages in these cars. Under the usual 
conditions of trench warfare wounded did not arrive at 
dressing-stations in such numbers, and the result was, 
either that wounded were held at the pastes until a suffi- 
cient number had arrived to make a load, or that the am- 
bulance had to make its run half empty. On the other 
hand, in moments of heavy offensive or defensive opera- 
tions, when wounded were arriving in large numbers, the 
roads were so encumbered with traffic that a heavy ambu- 
lance, being unable to slip in and out of the convoys, had 
to keep its place in the endless procession of slow-moving 
trucks, artillery, supply wagons, and marching troops, 
thus prolonging painfully the suffering of the soldier en 
route to the surgeon and the hospital. 

From the point of view of adaptation to the service a 
light, small car seemed preferable. From the point of view 
of transport from America, it offered the additional ad- 
vantage of occupying less space on the cargo ships, when 
such space was precious and difficult to obtain. Moreover, 
such cars were less expensive, and this was also a point to 
be considered when we had not the financial backing of 
any government, or of any widely organized institution 
such as the Red Cross. So we adopted the Ford motor for 
the standard ambulances, and in the years before the 
United States Government was lending its support to the 
Allied cause, we imported into France approximately 
twelve hundred such chassis. Here let it be said that in 
doing so we received no favor or assistance from their 
manufacturer, who. with his peculiar ideas of philan- 
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thropy, was averse to giving any assistance to war ac- 
tivities, even to the relief of suffering entailed by war. 
From him we could obtain not even the favor of whole- 
sale rates in the purchase of cars and parts, and for every 
Ford car and for every Ford part imported from America, 
in those difficult days before America came into the war, 
we were obliged to pay, not the dealer's price, but the 
full market price charged to ordinary retail buyers. 

Each section then was endowed with the following 
material : twenty small Ford ambulances actually in the 
field; two such ambulances in reserve; a Ford staff car; 
a light repair car (Ford) carefully designed to carry an 
assortment of spare parts and to make emergency repairs 
on the road; a large repair car (two- ton truck) equipped 
with workbench, foi^e, vises, and other tools to make 
heavy repairs in the cantonment; a two-ton truck ar- 
ranged to carry from fifteen to twenty sitting cases and 
used especially for evacuating lightly wounded "or gas 
cases from the hospitals to the trains; a kitchen trailer 
with stove and cooking-utensils; and three tents cap- 
able of furnishing living, dining, and sleeping facilities 
for the men. 

The Light F.S. Ambulance 

The ambulance bodies we had constructed for us in 
France. On account of the short-wheel base of the Ford, 
the bodies projected far beyond the rear wheels, which 
gave them a characteristic, not to say amusing, appear- 
ance. But this very fact had two compensating advan- 
tages. First, the cars could be manoeuvred in traffic and 
turned around with surprising ease in a very small space. 
Second, by reinforcing the rear spring, and lifting it 
above the axle on specially made high perches so that 
the rear axle was protected against possible bumps from 
the loaded body, ^e overhang resulted in an unusually 
comfortable suspension of the ambulance, even when 
nmning on very rough roads. 
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Gradually, and after much experimentation, a light 
ambulance body was developed by the Field Service of 
such dimensions that it could comfortably acconmiodate 
three lying or five sitting cases, and at a pinch could 
carry seven or even eight sitting cases. The design pro- 
vided for the utmost economy of space, and although 
the cubical content was perhaps not more than half that 
of the body of an ordinary 'ambulance of the kind con- 
structed to carry four stretchers, our cars could carry 
three. Letting down the rear gate, two stretchers could 
be slid in on the floor of the car, and the third on ingen- 
iously contrived tracks above. When not in use these 
tracks folded up and rested flat against the sides of 
the ambulance, while two seats, which were also folded 
against the walls of the car, could be instantly dropped 
into position, and the car transformed in a moment into 
an ambulance for four sitting cases. In addition to these, 
room was provided, by specially constructed seats placed 
outside near the driver, for three more sitters, making it 
possible in clement weather to carry three lying and three 
sitting cases on each trip. In emergencies as many as 
eight wounded men have been carried at one time, the 
running-boards and mud-guards serving as extra seats 
and racks for the soldiers' equipment. An ambulance 
loaded like this was an interesting sight. The driver 
seemed almost buried under his freight; he had not an 
inch of room more than was necessary for the control of 
his car. Covered with mud, blood-stained, with startlingly 
white bandages against their tanned skin, with puttees 
loose and torn, their heavy boots and shapeless uniforms 
gray from exposure, and with patient, suffering faces still 
bearing the shock of bombardment, these heaps of 
wounded rolled slowly from the pastes de secours to shel- 
ter and care. 

In the earliest of our ambulance bodies the walls and 
top were made of painted canvas which had the ob- 
vious advantage of being light; but canvas walls could 
not be easily cleansed and disinfected, nor could they 
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be made to exclude wind and dust and winter's cold. 
So after a few unsuccessful experiments with an extra 
canvas lining, we abandoned the lighter covering alto- 
gether and substituted matched boarding of tough ma- 
hogany for the sides and top, and this we continued to 
use until the end of the war. 

During three years the Field Service ambulance was 
undergoing incessant adaptation and improvement of de- 
tail. In it were gradually incorplorated many contrivances, 
suggested by experience, for the comfort of the wounded, 
for the protection of the driver against bad weather, and 
for the orderly storage of stretchers, tools, and reserves 
of oil, gasoline, tubes, and tires. Some of these can be seen 
on the accompanying illustrations, but it would take a 
long chapter by itself to call attention to all of them, with 
their evolution and the reasons therefor.^ It suffices to 
say that the Field Service model, which was the product 
of so much experiment and thought, was subsequently 
adopted by several French ambulance formations as well 
as by the Russians, Roumanians, and Serbians, and 

* We may cite one or two detailed instances to illustrate the way in which 
the Field Service model was perfected. For example we had designed our 
ambulance interiors to fit the official standard French stretchers, and, both 
in order to economize space and to prevent the stretchers from slipping, 
the dimensions were trimmed to a close fit. Great was our subsequent dis- 
may to find stretchers at different points on the front varying in length 
and some with handles even a foot longer than the standard. To meet this 
difficulty which would sometimes have necessitated the painful transfer 
of a wounded soldier from one stretcher to another, we had openings cut 
in the front wall of the ambulance under the driver's seat and folding oil- 
cloth pockets inserted in the rear door and curtains into which obstreperous 
stetcher-handles might protrude. Thus the problem was solved without 
enlarging the body or increasing the weight of the car, and all our later cars 
were made with these devices. 

Again, although the standard stretchers had wooden legs, one frequently 
met stretchers with iron legs which tore the floors of the cars as the stretch- 
ers were pushed in. To remedy this and prevent the roughening of the tracks, 
the particular boards in the floor and on the upper racks over which the 
stretcher legs slid, were replaced by strips of hard oak, which were left 
unpainted and were greased to facilitate the sliding of the stretchers 
in and out. This detail was also incorporated in all subsequently built cars. 
Small as it may seem, the absence of this provision in many United States 
i^my cars sent to France caused much inconvenience. 
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eventually by the United States Army Ambulance Serv- 
ice, but not by the latter until several thousand Ford 
ambulances of an inconvenient and less practical model 
had been sent to France. We sent over a finished model 
to the United States in 191 7 which was exhibited in many 
cities, and as a result, light ambulances built upon the 
Field Service plan are now also widely used in this 
country for civilian work. 

The success of the Field Service ambulances answered 
every apprehension and exceeded every anticipation. 
They could travel over roads impossible to other motor 
vehicles. They could climb the narrow zigzag mountain 
paths of Alsace, where up to that time the wounded had 
only been carried on muleback or in horse-drawn carts. 
They could skim over and pull through the muddy plains 
of Flanders. They could work their way in and out among 
passing convoys, and if they were on a blocked road they 
could pull their way through the adjacent fields. If on a 
dark night one of our ambulances ran into a ditch, or 
dropped into a shell-hole, it only required the help of 
three or four passing soldiers to lift out the car and set 
it again on the road. The advantages of these ambulances 
were particularly evident during the great battle of Ver- 
dun in 1 9 1 6, where they attracted favorable comment from 
many observers. Among such comments may be cited 
the following excerpt from the London Daily Telegraph: 

For fully three months, until railwa)^ could be built, France 
kept up this endless chain of four thousand autos, two thousand 
moving up one side of the roadway from Bar-le-Duc as the 
other two thousand moved on the opposite side from Verdun. 
The four thousand automobiles included also the ambulance 
autos which brought back the wounded. Many of these were 
urgent cases, and yet these ambulances could only move at 
the established rate of one yard per second. Hundreds of lives 
would have been lost had it not been for the sections of the 
American Field Service stationed at Verdun. Equipped with 
small, light, speedy cars, capable of going almost anywhere 
and everywhere that the heavy French auto-ambulances could 
not go, the "rush" surgical cases were given to these Ameri- 
can drivers. They were not given a place in the endless chain, 
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but were allowed to dart into the intervening space of sixty 
feet maintained between the cars, and then make their way- 
forward as best they could. When an open field offered, they 
left the road entirely, and, driving across, would come back 
into line when they could go no farther and await another 
chance for getting ahead. They were able to bring the wounded 
down from Verdun often twice as fast as those who came in 
the regular ambulances, and always without ever committing 
the one great error upon which the life of France depended, 
the tying up for a single instant of the endless chain of the four 
thousand automobiles of Verdun. 

It was immediately after this demonstration of the su- 
periority of our light Field Service ambulances in the Ver- 
dun battle, that the Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Army requested two Field Service sections to be sent to 
the Balkans to serve with French troops on the Serbian 
and Albanian front in regions where roads were some- 
times little more than river-beds. 

In such manner, then, were solved the three principal 
problems of the formative days in France. The French 
Army had adopted the Field Service as a part of itself. 
The Service had become a full-fledged entity with an es- 
tablishment of its own. Its tables of organization had 
been determined and its tj^e of equipment adopted and 
tested. The lines had been staked out along which its 
future might develop. That future, however, depended 
primarily upon the response from America. 

A. Piatt Andrew 
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THE EFFORT IN AMERICA 

The root of the plant 10 not unsightly to scienoe, though for chaplet and 
festoon we cut the stem short. 

Emerson 

The Spirit and the Purpose 

As the fruition of this four years' effort has proven of 
very practical value, and as its increase has been strong 
enough to have withstood many temperatures, the proc- 
ess of its growth may interest any one of that good l^ion 
in this country which has toiled so steadfastly in the wide 
fields of war activity. Out of the great number of Ameri- 
cans whose partisanship belonged inevitably to France 
after those incredible days of September, 1914, there 
were many, from East to West, who labored earnestly 
and with such science as only determination teaches, for 
the building of this Service in France. Even in the first 
days, when the effort was still too near earth to give 
promise of any such fine branch as it later bore, the mere 
appeal of sending our own men and our own cars to work 
actually at the front as a living evidence of sympathy — 
and the possibility that we might so help even a little in 
conserving life in the French Army — sufficed to gener- 
ate the energy which finally carried us over the long road 
to completion. Friendship spent to its best purpose is re- 
flected clearly enough in the story of our labor in France, 
but here, too, far in the background, from first to last, 
were thousands of busy hands creating the opportunity 
of which that record is the fulfilment. Many volumes 
would not hold the list of generous deeds in the construc- 
tion, nor all the sum of fine desire to which this Service 
proved expression. Those of us who saw the first giving, 
found in it the revelation of something greater tiian any 
material contribution, and it is doubtful if even the 
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knowledge now of all the good achievement can outweigh 
for us the value in the experience. Those who so gave 
need no better recompense than that which they must 
find in memory, and our only tribute can be the full 
acknowledgment that without their spirit a great pur- 
pose would have been lost. 

Early in 1915, when the prospect of a long war had 
become obvious, and when no gleam of any such help 
from this country as it ultimately gave had lighted the 
horizon, there came forward, it is good to remember, 
that creditable host of every age and rank whom neither 
the barriers of politics nor distance could hold back from 
service. Restless to offer practical expression of their un- 
derstanding, and of their respect for justice and great 
courage, they each gave, according to such means as 
was possible — in money generously and constantly, or, 
where knowledge and education could serve, they spoke 
and wrote the truth ; but most of all, perhaps, those who 
were fortunate enough to be able to give themselves, by 
going, helped to light our country on its way, not so 
much by example as by the vision many of them were able 
to send so clearly back to their own people. 

Among the first of these were a few young Americans 
whom chance had found in Europe at the hour of in- 
vasion. Quick to take advantage of their fortune, they 
offered every sort of service, and soon most of them were 
detailed to drive such ambulances as could be put to- 
gether with the material available at the moment. Dur- 
ing the weeks that followed they labored day and night 
to probably as useful and stimulating a purpose as they 
had ever known. Presently their letters written home be- 
gan to find their way into local newspapers, and by their 
direct and intimate statement of conditions, did much 
not only to arouse sympathy, but to formulate sound 
judgments in communities which had previously shown 
only passive interest. Later, when thetime came for us to 
make a general campaign for men and cars, every town 
where such early publicity had been given, proved 
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doubly ready to coSperate. Doubtless the writers of these 
first letters felt their exploitation to be out of accord with 
modesty — or even a breach of confidence — but they 
may afford to condone a fault which had so profitable a 
result. In response to their story came letters to our head- 
quarters from various parts of the country, in most in- 
stances from students at collie, expressing interest not 
only in joining the effort, but in increasing it by organiz- 
ing committees for recruiting and for raising ambulances. 
For those of us to whom a generous destiny had given 
the building of the Service, this meant two vital things: 
first, that by the very spontaneity and force of such 
means, properly utilized, a wide response would surely 
be forthcoming and a large work of conservation founded ; 
second, and equally stimulating as a possibility, that by 
thus enlisting the coSperation of young men from uni- 
versities throughout the country, a way would be opened 
of establishing what might develop into a potent and ac- 
tive influence for the Allied Cause, not through the ordi- 
nary channel of printed or spoken propaganda, but by 
virtue of the daily contact which these men would have 
with the French Army in action, where there could be no 
foundation for any conviction but truth. We realized in 
those first days, as now, after four years of constant and 
intimate relation, does every member of this Service, 
that we could wish our friends in France no surer talis- 
man of support than that all the world should know the 
truth of them* 

Means of Fulfilment 

Worth while as such an intention undoubtedly was, the 
gulf between desire and fulfilment soon became obvious. 
As the ambition, beyond maintaining the service then 
existent, was to so increase it as to be able to meet any 
possible need which the French Army might express, a 
large monthly outlay was inevitable, beside the raising 
of a sum sufficient for the purchase of cars, and all other 
equipment. We had a good cause, an unusually sympa* 
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thetic means of operation, but at that time no affiliation 
in this country on which we had a right to depend for any 
large or responsible effort. A way of winning friendships 
a competent organization, and a considerable fund had 
therefore all to be achieved — and quickly. The first 
step, of course, was to interest a few individuals to such 
an extent as might warrant making a general appeal. Al- 
though our two first books, Friends of France^ and Ant' 
bulance No. lOy which were soon to prove of indispensa- 
ble help, were not published until some months later, we 
already had enough letters and records of the days' work 
to guarantee its value and justify monetary help. Fore- 
most and most zealous in the inception of the fund 
was Mr. Edward J. de Coppet, of New York. A man of 
distinguished personality and character, he possessed a 
rarely generous sense of responsibility toward those with 
whom a broad and successful life had brought him in con- 
tact. Whatever his objective, whether in furtherance of 
individual talent, of ^ucational or philanthropic pur- 
pose, or some civic interest, his cooperation was both 
active and complete. Most widely known, perhaps, as 
founder of the Flonzaley Quartette, and a patron of 
the best in the musical life of New York, he was no less 
a factor in its business world, as senior partner of de 
Coppet & Doremus. A generous guide and cheering phi- 
losopher to a large and varied circle of friends, he turned 
his influence and power fully toward our Service. From 
the moment of our first interview, it was apparent that 
rather than having to interest him in our behalf, we 
should have to strive well to maintain the level of his am- 
bition for us. After a kindly but very thorough considera- 
tion of the practicability of the proposed effort, he en- 
dorsed it by giving a number of ambulances, a thousand 
dollars monthly toward maintenance, and in addition by 
setting aside a sum to meet the immediate needs of or- 
ganization. In a letter of July, 1915, expressing his hope 
for our future, he explained that in establishing this 
special fund, he trusted we might find it not merely an 
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incentive to maintain the sections then in the field, but 
by publishing records of their days' work, and by speak- 
ing in various parts of the country, that so wide an in- 
terest might be aroused as to make possible sending to 
France many hundred cars, and a greater number of 
students from American universities. How accurate his 
foresight proved he was not destined to know, for he died 
within the year; but that his hope was so much more 
than fulfilled was in no small measure due to the spirit of 
his giving. Many an obstacle was later overcome and 
many a trial won in memory of our high obligation to 
him. All that he had intended was made financially possi- 
ble by the generosity of his son, Mr. Andr6 de Coppet, 
and by the prompt and constant cooperation thereafter 
of Mr. James J. Storrow, of Boston, who had duplicated 
Mr. de Coppet's subscription, €md had given us his own 
office at Lee, Higginson & Co., for our American head- 
quarters. 

Notwithstanding the sound encouragement which two 
such benefactions meant, we could not properly have 
succeeded in our larger intention without the approval of 
several of the earliest and most interested friends of the 
Service. Mr. Robert Bacon, as President of the American 
Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly, under the auspices of 
which we had hitherto operated, was one of the first 
sponsors of the Field Service, and logically most deeply 
interested in its successful increase. He not only ex- 
pressed confidence in our undertaking, but gave us the 
benefit of his offices and staff in New York, became 
Treasurer of the Fund, and by wise counsel and frequent 
co6peration during the next years, did much in the mak- 
ing of our history. Upon Mrs. Bacon, as Chairman of the 
American Committee of the Hospital, there devolved at 
this time practically the whole burden of raising the 
larger part of a million dollars annually to maintain that 
great institution. In spite of the magnitude of this task, 
she found time to do many a generous deed in our behalf, 
and by her advocacy of our cause, established our iden- 
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tity through her committees in various parts of the coun- 
try, where we might have had no other affiliations. Ta 
two other friends the Service owes perhaps as fine an ob- 
ligation as to any one. From the hour of our b^inning 
until the demobilization four years later, Mr. and Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, by quick endorsement of our 
whole purpose, and loyal support through every trial,, 
were an unfailing stimulus to our energy. In reminiscence 
of our early history in America, there comes ever a pro- 
cession of grateful memories of those who helped when 
we were surer of our desire than of our capacity. Whether 
the need was for recruits, or cars, or effort in some untried 
field, to each of them belongs some word or deed indis- 
pensable unto the day. So large a part of our structure* 
were they that even to speak briefly of what they did 
would claim too great a share in a story which justly be- 
longs to youth and its valiant fulfilment of the trust they 
gave into its keeping. 

Recruiting the Volunteers 

In establishing the new ambulance sections, it was essen- 
tial, if the volunteer spirit were to be kept alive, not only 
that no salaries be given, but that in every possible in- 
stance an applicant should pay his own expenses. With 
the French Army the fact that these Americans whom 
they saw in so many places, sharing the risks and labor 
of their days, did so wholly by choice, and moreover often 
spent their small savings for the privilege, established 
the sort of friendship which no minor misunderstandings 
could efface. Every member of the Service endorsed and 
respected this regulation, but it occasionally proved a 
barrier to the enlistment of men whose character and ex- 
perience exactly fitted them for the work. Particularly 
was this so during 1916 and 1917, when the need for re- 
cruits was much greater. A small subsidiary fund was 
therefore established for such cases, and in our subse- 
quent history appear many proofs that the benefit of 
money well spent may be far out of proportion to its 
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quantity. As the experience of four years shows that 
practically half the wounded carried were saved by the 
promptness with which our cars were generally able to 
get them to pastes de secours, and as an ambulance often 
carried ten men a day, a driver who had been given the 
three or four hundred dollars necessary to put him through 
his six months' enlistment could afford some sense of 
satisfaction in having brought back so worth-while a 
return on the investment of his benefactor. 

Committees were soon formed to arouse interest in the 
Service both as regards finances and recruiting, in more 
than a hundred towns and cities throughout the United 
States. A few of these in the Middle and Far West had 
permanent recruiting officers, but the majority were 
temporary, to make necessary arrangements for the illus- 
trated lectures. These committees were in nearly every 
case financially independent, raising their own funds to 
recruit drivers or to donate ambulances, but sending, 
through a local treasurer, upon fulfilment of their effort, 
the net sum of contributions to the American Headquar- 
ters of the Service. The only exception to this system was 
the Chicago office, which was wholly independent, from 
first to last, of our American Headquarters, financially 
and otherwise. Owing to the liberal contribution of driv- 
ers and cars which that city and neighboring places and 
universities had offered, it seemed best to establish a per- 
manent conmiittee to control directly all the business 
and personal questions in that part of the country. To 
Mr. Chauncey McCormick, and later to Mr. Charles B. 
Pike, who succeeded him as Mid- Western Representa- 
tive, as well as to Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, the Treas- 
urer, and Mr. Samuel InsuU, Chairman of the Chicago 
Committee, the Service owes one of the most vital and 
useful factors in its construction. Recruiting committees 
were later organized in thirty-three of the larger colleges 
and universities, consisting generally of the President, 
members of the faculty, and representatives of the lead- 
ing elements in the student body. As these committees, 
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owing to the limited number of men we were able to pro- 
vide for, could choose only about forty per cent of the 
applicants, the character of the personnel was of the 
first order. 

In the journeys of our speakers through various parts 
of America with the moving picture? which the French 
Army had taken of our men on duty, the interest in and 
knowledge of events in Europe varied much less than 
might have been expected. Wherever there was little en- 
thusiasm it seemed generally to have been the result of 
even less first-hand information. Although publicity and 
businesslike preparation for showing the pictures natu- 
rally increased die size of our audiences, the proportion- 
ate returns seem to have depended more on the S3an- 
pathy and revelation of the pictures themselves than on 
the size or type of audiences. 

In the lecturer's daily report of a trip which included 
nearly thirty of the larger cities and towns through the 
Middle West and West, there appear two rather inter- 
esting pages illustrative of this fact, written from differ- 
ent sections of the country, and describing the result 
of showing the pictures before two audiences of wholly 
different character. He writes the following from Cleve- 
land : 

I find that the utmost forethought and energy has been 
spent here in regard to our pictures. The films were shown in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Statler. Such prominence had been 
given to the event through a continued campaign of publicity 
that practically all of Cleveland society came together for it. 
Early in the evening many dinners were given and every pri- 
vate dining-room in the hotel was occupied. After the prelimi- 
nary talk and pictures, a ball took place. As entrance was by in- 
vitation, with a charge of ten dollars, quite a sum had been 
thereby raised. The interest shown in the first two reels was 
so keen that an earnest appeal was then made for ambulances. 
Twelve were promptly contributed in this interval, and four 
more later. Before the evening was over, numerous others had 
been added, so that more than fifty thousand dollars resulted. 
Within two days, this amount had risen to eighty-seven thou- 
sand. 
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A week later there appears this entry, at Butte, Montana: 

This is essentially a mining town, and with foreigners of 
every description — some of them whose mother countries 
were of the Allies, but many whose antecedents were not so. 
We arrived just before registration day, and as the authorities 
expected trouble, saloons were closed, the militia in readiness, 
and the crowds freely displaying the red flag. Our meeting was 
held in a large theatre, and the place was jammed. I and several 
of the committeemen, on the stage, were at first hissed. Most 
of this disapproval seemed to come from the balconies. The 
authorities had taken every precaution to avoid trouble, and 
there were plain-clothes men stationed behind the scenery on 
the stage to protect us. Antagonistic, or at best indifferent, as 
the audience had proved itself, as the performance went on 
they became [quiet. After the pictures were shown, there was 
a strong appeal made. The result was surprising. When the 
committee in charge counted the proceeds, it was found that 
seven hundred dollars more had been given by the miners in 
the balconies than by the representative citizens in the orches- 
tra, generous though the latter had been. That this liberal 
response was forthcoming as the result of merely relating our 
story, and in spite of preconceived prejudice, seems proof that 
any war apathy that may exist in such towns as this in the 
West is largely the result of lack of sympathetic information. 

The final comment of this speaker is accurate enough 
as far as it goes, but unfortunately we had evidence of 
something more than lack of information. Misinforma- 
tion and malice, both covert and obvious, were daily 
acquaintances, sometimes from clubs or organizations, 
and often from individuals — all of Teuton sympathy. 
During the first two years, when free expression of anti- 
Ally opinion involved no penalty of ostracism, as it later 
did, we met at least some spark of enmity in almost every 
community, and not infrequently encountered the real 
flame. While we could not hope then to do much toward 
stamping this out, we knew that by going through it and 
succeeding in our particular determination, we should be- 
come part of the integral triumph. Once or twice, owing 
to this enmity, the appointed place of showing our pic- 
tures had to be changed, or an engagement postponed, 
and even the legality of our sending men over to serve 
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with the French Army was challenged; but such opposi- 
tion, it is almost needless to say, kindled only a more de- 
termined zeal among those who had our interests in hand, 
and the outcome was accordingly always in our favor. 

The press notice and publicity resulting from these 
pictures lent a keen impetus to recruiting. Harvard, 
Cornell, California, and many other colleges, and cities 
throughout the country, contributed large numbers of 
men and cars. The first section of men to go across as a 
unit was sent by Leland Stanford University, and sailed 
directly after the German declaration of unrestricted war- 
fare, two months before this country entered the war. 
Stanford later recruited two more sections, and within a 
few weeks Princeton and Dartmouth each sent four com- 
plete units. Harvard, which sent over two units at this 
time, contributed from first to last nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty men to the Field Service. The city of St. 
Louis gave tie first section of ambulances and drivers 
equipped, and wherever necessary, financed, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Buffalo, and many other cities showing similar 
activity during the spring of 1917. General and civic in- 
terest in the departure of these volunteers was evident in 
many ways and places, and even before our actual entry 
into the war they met with many tributes of approval 
and enthusiasm, such as the public presentation of sec- 
tion flags, and various other farewell ceremonies in their 
own cities and in New York. 

One of the finest sections (camion) in the service, both 
as to character and record, was the youngest as to per- 
sonnel. Phillips Academy, Andover, shortly before the 
American declaration of war, organized a unit, of their 
own volition, without our solicitation, and despite the 
natural reluctance of their families to have them go be- 
fore the day of necessity. The admirable standard of An- 
dover's whole war service was due, at least in part, to 
the character and attitude of the Principal, Dr. Steams, 
Certainly in our relations with the representatives of a 
hundred or more colleges or universities in America, we 
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met no finer individual force than his. Among the many 
volunteers who crossed on the steamer with this unit, 
there were some who expressed skepticism as to such 
**boys*' being able to "see it through." In a friendly 
sparring contest in settlement of this point a few days 
later, however, two of them, Frank Talmage and 
Schuyler Lee, proved ready victors. Almost within the 
year of their arrival in France, Lee and three of those 
who went with him — Bruce, Taylor, and Dresser — had 
died in battle. Willingly enough they gave their youth, 
and their right to the light of life and friendship. We who 
knew them, and all that they were, realize the fulness of 
that offering. They never looked back but to quicken 
those who followed, and so perhaps led more surely than 
they knew. Out of their dreams they have left us great 
realities — and many tasks to make worthy these days 
that are still ours. 



The accumulating pressure immediately following this 
success made necessary much greater staffs in all our 
offices. At this time there were many hundred men 
weekly to be dealt with, from each of whom we had to 
get six letters of recommendation, a birth certificate, a 
guaranty of non-German parentage, a written consent of 
parents or guardian when the applicant was under age, a 
certificate of inoculation, a driver's license, etc., in addi- 
tion to much preliminary correspondence. During the 
later spring it proved necessary to place representatives 
in the War Department, to adjust military technicali- 
ties; in the Bureau of Citizenship in Washington, to 
attend to the matter of passports; in the Compagnie 
Generate TransaUantiqiie, New York, to arrange details 
of sailing; in the Consulate, and various other offices. 
Moreover, during the days of transition which followed, 
communication had to be established between all our 
men of draft age at the front and their respective draft 
boards in all parts of the country — entailing a vast 
amount of complicated correspondence. 
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In Boston, by courtesy of Lee, Higginson & Co., our 
large staff was amply cared for as to working quarters, 
for in this emergency, as well as all others from beginning 
to end, the late Major Henry L. Higginson gave us his 
support and personal interest. In all the risks and swift 
decisions of those days, the Service had no more con- 
stant watcher and ally than he. Always when we needed 
sound, courageous judgment to justify or to confute a 
seeming obligation, he stood ready both with advice and 
with responsibility. Appreciating his many other exact- 
ing interests, we might perhaps have spared him our 
problems, but all of us who knew him felt that one of the 
finest factors of his citizenship was that he cared more 
to share the burdens than the triumphs of his friends. 
It would have been unwise, and impossible, to have been 
near him and not to have turned to him for advice in the 
creation of any great work. 

In New York, as the port of embarkation, a multitude 
of recruits had to be helped through the exigencies of 
departure, and an immense number of problems had 
daily to be disposed of. In facing this almost limitless 
increase of detail, we had looked often, if with inarticulate 
longing, at some fine offices close to our own, and belong- 
ing to the estate of the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Large and perfectly equipped as were the offices which 
Mr. Bacon allowed us to share, all the American interests 
of the Neuilly Hospital had to be cared for there, so that 
the omnivorous demands of our growth seemed an im- 
position. Mr. Bacon had already gone to France on Gen- 
eral Pershing's staff; so after one most busy and con- 
gested morning, we were spurred into calling upon Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, and to confiding in him our difficulties. 
Within the hour he had arranged that we should take 
immediate possession, gratis, of the coveted quarters. 
As this gave us five large rooms directly across the hall 
from where we were, we had only to reinstate ourselves 
and were thereby spared the inconvenience and confu- 
sion which a change of address would have involved at 
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such a crucial time. Of the many recollections of our 
four years, these days were perhaps at once our most 
stimulating and our most discouraging; at one hour full 
of new opportunity too fine not to be met, and the next 
moment facing some impasse of red tape or changing 
regulations. The race to meet the unprecedented de- 
mands upon our energy and resources, before the inevita- 
ble arrival of centralized and governmental control of all 
such work as ours, was only won by the younger members 
of our staff, who labored voluntarily during long days, 
and then met in almost nightly council in order to deal 
better with their problems of the morning. Many a thrust 
they parried, and many a means they found, where those 
who were older and more fearful of result might have 
paused, and to missed the good achievement. Should 
there be here and there some one who remembers an in- 
convenience to himself, or some inaccurate direction 
in passing through these offices, let him wonder now if 
in those days he spent his enei^y to any better purpose 
than did they. 

Upon the entry of the United States into the conflict, 
there swiftly followed for us complexities great and 
small. Foremost, perhaps, was the question of whether 
our volunteers then in France might continue so to serve, 
and whether, at least for the present, we might continue 
to accept more recruits. In view of the exigencies of mo- 
bilization and conscription, it seemed best to consult 
at once with the Secretary of War. Although Mr. Baker 
had shown himself in various ways appreciative of the 
Field Service, he naturally had not felt at liberty to give 
any public expression in this regard until April 7, when 
he wrote as follows: 

Confirming our conversation of this morning, I beg leave to 
say to you, as the Representative of the American Ambulance 
Field Service, that the War Department looks with apprecia- 
tion and approval upon the splendid service being rendered by 
American citizens in France in association with the French 
Army. These young men are serving their own country in the 
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highest way by their courageous contribution to the efficiency 
of the armies of those associated in interest with us in this war. 
I, perhaps, have no right to urge that they remain in France 
now that the United States has entered upon active military 
preparation in the conflict, but, at least for the present, a sub- 
stantial mumber of these young men will not be needed here, 
and the training they are securing, while a mere incident to the 
service they are rendering, will qualify them to be of especial 
value in the American Army at a later time. 

(Signed) Newton D. Baker 

Secretary of War 

To a similar telegram sent soon after by the Secretary of 
War to our California and Stanford Units, he adds, "I 
congratulate you that you are about to join a chosen 
company of Americans who have rendered distinguished 
service." 

Thanks to these official tributes of approval, we were 
able to continue our effort; but there quickly followed 
the problem of the release of our men from universities 
without the loss of their degrees. Within the week, how- 
ever, Cornell University had passed' the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, that the University Faculty advises that the 
several faculties recommend for graduation all members of the 
senior class in good standing, who would normally graduate in 
June and who are enrolled or may enroll, in the land or naval 
forces of the state or nation, and whose services require their 
absence from the University. 

Resolved, further, that the above provisions apply to those 
students who may become members of the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service in France. 

Immediately thereafter, Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Leland Stanford, and practically all the universities and 
collies throughout the country passed similar resolutions 
granting to the members of the Field Service the same 
academic privileges as were given to those entering the 
United States Army or Navy. 

During 1915 and 1916 tiie growth of the Service, 
though constant, was very gradual, but during April, 
May, and June of 191 7 it exceeded any figures which 
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could have been logically foreseen, especially as we had 
made less effort at this period than previously. This per- 
haps resulted from the fact that very many of those who 
had seen our pictures, without responding at the time, 
felt it the most ssonpathetic way of giving after this coun- 
try had actually entered the war. Until this time we had 
experienced no insuperable difficulties in shipping all 
necessary material to France, or in building ambulances 
as quickly as they were given. Realizing that a greatly 
increased output of cars would be necessary to meet the 
increeise in enlistments, we had purchased several hun- 
dred extra chassis, a great quantity of extra parts, and 
had engaged to send to France a number of mechanics to 
meet the emergency. We had made arrangements in re- 
gard to shipment with the automobile companies, the 
Clearing House, and steamship lines, and a quantity of 
chassis were on the piers in New York awaiting embarka- 
tion. Just at this period, however, the French Govern- 
ment, to fill an exigent need for aeroplane construction, 
assumed practically the entire use of the staff and shops 
of Kellner, at Billancourt, to which was attached our as- 
sembling and repair park, and where were built our am- 
bulance bodies for the chassis we shipped from America. 
At the same time there occurred an unusual shortage of 
available shipping space from this country on trans-At- 
lantic liners, owing to exports of a nature vital to the Al- 
lies, and which had to take precedence over our equip- 
ment, so that we had no alternative but to submit to the 
delay at this time. To our further trial, we had just lost a 
large consignment of chassis and parts by the torpedoing 
of the S.S. Orduna, moreover, the Red Cross, in the fulfil- 
ment of its titanic task, was obliged to assume complete 
use of the Clearing House. As soon as it became apparent 
that we could not for the time being promise to put large 
numbers of new cars into the field, we refused to accept 
further such donations, and offered to individuals and 
organizations that had given cars at this time the prompt 
return of their contributions, if they felt unwilling to sub- 
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mit to the inevitable delay. Too warm a tribute cannot 
be paid to those who had so contributed, and who then 
gave proof of very generous understanding and confi- 
dence, for of the several hundred cars received just pre- 
viously we were asked for the return of only four. Within 
the next few months every car given had gone into the 
field and subsequently served its purpose well with the 
United States Army Ambulance Corps. 

Perhaps the most exigent problem, however, resulting 
from the unexpected difficulties of shipment and con- 
struction, was that several hundred drivers who had just 
sailed could not be advised of the changed circumstances 
until their arrival in France; also, we had just accepted 
as drivers many men who had left their former addresses 
too late to receive the notification before arriving in New 
York to sail, and there naturally resulted many personal 
equations to be solved. But the men showed a most gen- 
erous spirit of readiness to adapt themselves to delays 
and disappointments during these weeks, and putting 
aside their individual preferences, did the most helpful 
part. 

The Camion Service and Militarization 

Just prior to this, during a period of unusual activity in 
the region of Soissons, we had received, through Com- 
mandant Doumenc, Director, at the French Ministry of 
War, of the Automobile Service, an urgent appeal to the 
effect that if it should prove possible for us to supply them 
with personnel for transport sections for the carrying of 
ammunition and supplies, we could so render the utmost 
service. We were advised that they had a sufficient num- 
ber of trucks, but were at this time ten thousand drivers 
short where it was proposed we ^ould cooperate. In 
view of the exigency of this need, and the temporary 
difficulties in the output of ambulances, we could not 
have done otherwise than accept this obligation. As soon 
as feasible, therefore, this new branch of the Service was 
inaugurated, and an appeal made to men who had re* 
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cently arrived to help in the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. Some of them, who had sailed just before this de- 
velopment, of course felt morally bound, on arriving, to 
serve only in accordance with the understanding of their 
friends in America who had made it possible for them to 
come over. Through the courtesy of the French Army, 
which soon after loaned us some ambulances pending 
the assembling and equipment of the last contingent of 
our own cars, the desire of a majority of the men who 
were willing to wait was accomplished after a few weeks' 
delay. 

A large number of drivers, however, were free to 
choose, and though perhaps preferring ambulance, ac- 
cepted the Camion Service. Whatever the value of our 
work in France has been, these men should have the satis- 
faction of remembering the double share of credit which 
is theirs. To their spirit was no doubt largely due the fact 
that, hard and unromantic as this work was, the eight 
hundred Field Service men who entered the RSserve Mal- 
let later fulfilled so effectively, as their record proves, a 
highly important purpose. 

The taking over of the Service by the United States 
Army was not only to be desired, but for several reasons 
was inevitable. Our declaration of war and the subse- 
quent preparations for sending over our expeditionary 
force, which involved strict draft regulations, had placed 
members of a volunteer organization at the front in a 
technically ambiguous position. While the record and 
standing of our ambulance drivers with the French Army 
was of the highest order, as the honors and citations con- 
ferred upon them testify, it was obvious that the work 
that they had undertaken voluntarily had since become 
an obligation. The changed circumstances made many 
hundred of our men feel that having fulfilled the original 
spirit of their intention, they were now free to enlist as 
they chose. During the subsequent months a large num- 
ber entered artillery, aviation, or other branches of the 
army. About sixty per cent, however, remained as mem- 
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bers of the ambulance and transport. More than a hun- 
dred of our men, with fine records and long experience, 
who were anxious to enlist for the duration of the war, 
were rejected on account of slight physical defect. Be it 
said to their credit, the majority of them subsequently 
entered the French Artillery School at Fontainebleau, 
and graduating in due course, became officers in the 
French Army. 

The most potent factor, however, necessitating our 
enrolment in the United States National Army, was that 
when the first French commission arrived in Washing- 
ton in May, 1917, General Joffre was asked by Surgeon- 
General Gorgas what immediate service the United 
States Army Medical Department could do for France. 
His reply was a request that the United States should 
undertake, as far as possible, the responsibility of caring 
for the wounded of the French armies at the front. A 
more satisfying tribute could scarcely have been paid the 
Field Service than this request that the work it had car- 
ried on in France for more than two years should be 
supplemented and entirely assumed by Americans. As a 
consequence, General Gorgas authorized, through the 
Secretary of War, the organization of the United States 
Army Ambulance Service at Allentown. 

During the period of our transition from volunteer to 
regular service, our staffs offered the Army as complete 
cooperation as they were able, recruiting for it through 
our University committees, and all our offices, as long as it 
proved possible. If we could not, perhaps, wholly repress 
a sense of regret in having to yield all rights of adminis- 
tration, and the satisfaction which an intimate knowledge 
of each day's achievement in such work as this meant, it 
was compensation to remember that the Americans whose 
initiative and energy during the first three years had 
made so fine a record in France, and we whose opportu- 
nity it was to stand behind them, were able to turn over 
to our own Army at one of the greatest moments of need 
in its history, so useful an organization. 
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The Debt to American Youth 

No true ledger of our account can exist without recording 
the one obligation underlying and supporting all the 
traffic of our days. Every one who helped in this country 
to make the Service will surely most care to acknowledge 
the debt we owe to American youth. In relation to our 
work, certainly, its influence was paramount, and upon 
its desire to be part of a great purpose we were able to 
build a very useful structure. Changing needs and com- 
plications made many a day's labor seem on moving 
sands, but through the unflagging energy and resource of 
those who served us by speaking and recruiting through- 
out this country, and by doing their part in France, the 
work was at last well accomplished. To them is truly due 
the fulfilment — and they brought back high interest on 
all that we were able to contribute. Had they done any- 
thing else, or anything less than they did, the rest of the 
effort would have proved of little consequence. Those of 
us whose chance it has been to have had a part in the ad- 
ministration of the Service, to have shared its success, 
and to have gained through it much credit and many 
friendships, owe to these men all of this, and more. Dur^ 
ing the four years when they passed through our Ameri* 
can offices, and later gave 6ne measure of their character 
in France, they were among the first to bear evidence of 
a spirit which existed in this country behind the quies- 
cence of the first three years of the war — and afterward 
among the foremost of those who made the larger sacri- 
fice, and won. The pages and roster of this book are testi- 
mony enough of the first and final worth of what they 
gave. Some of them fought and died as they would most 
have wished. Many of them had opportunity for leader- 
ship, and so distinguished themselves; to others chance 
gave the less inspiring share of obscure service, but 
where their part held for them only unheroic toil and 
long months of inaction, they did equally well. 
Through the burdens which we have been privileged 
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to assume in their support, most of us have probably 
reached as high a mark of satisfied effort as we shall 
know. Remembering that, and realizing how much they 
have passed through that was worth while, we may have 
sympathy with their problem of the future. If for us 
there is some poignance in having finished an era of 
unselfish labor, even less stimulating it must be for 
younger men to suspect, as some of these doubtless do, 
that they have reached their zenith. In all the pageantry 
of war, with its vividness and shadow, many new values 
have come before them, and their imagination has been 
quickened so that their question is no longer merely 
that of "making a living." As we pause on finishing a 
book that has taken us far out of ourselves, so the major- 
ity must feel in having closed the most stirring chapter 
of their lives. Keen enough, as they have proven, to give 
their utmost, they are not now content to waste it. 

For whatever of discomfort and occasional resent- 
ment their days in France may have held, there was 
compensation in the living drama. There, too, duty was 
dear, and they knew that in the end the experience 
would be worth all cost. Finally, they had there compan- 
ionship and mutual understanding with a greater number 
of those about them than any other phase of life could 
bring. 

The spirit which led them to France by inclination, be- 
fore the time of obligation, is the same that in considering 
the future makes them hesitate to dedicate themselves 
permanently to a purpose with little human interest. In 
the maze of possibilities they have come home to face, 
some may be fortunate in finding their desire; but very 
many will have to be content with small monotony, un- 
less those of us whose lives are more established can 
serve them to finer purpose. That they are unconscious 
of the debt we owe makes the obligation doubly ours. 
When one of these men cares to bring us the question of 
his future, we may rightly feel inclined to stand up, not 
only in tribute to what he has done, and the way he has 
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done it, but because so laiigely in him lies the solution of 
the disorder war has left. It is for us to make him com- 
prehend our confidence in his capacity. If we can put 
many such men forward with the knowledge of our reli- 
ance on their strength and resource in meeting new prob- 
lems in their own country, as they have met the greater 
crisis, we shall have done something for them, more for 
ourselves, and much for f)osterity. 

As a useful factor in Franco-American relations, this 
small group of volunteers may still prove of value beyond 
their numerical proportion. With such influence as is 
theirs by affiliation and training, with their willing sense 
of responsibility, and of the debt they each wish to pay 
for the fine friendship and example they found in France, 
they will do much to see that that which they have won 
shall not be wasted. 

Nor has France forgotten the spirit of our coming. In 
the spring of 1917, when we were soon to become a part 
of the American Army, a distinguished French states- 
man, then on a mission to this country, said: "If in the 
course of events which are to come the Field Service may 
seem to lose its identity, that really can never be possible. 
To every man in our Army it is the finest tribute of 
friendship you could have paid us; and your work will be 
always a page in the history of France." 

It has become now as fairly a page of credit in Ameri- 
can history, that our future compatriots may gratefully 
read, though they perhaps pass over it with little realiza- 
tion of many values within the obvious story. For each of 
us who has had even a small part in its making, it is the 
chapter we shall ever know best by heart, and in relation 
to the whole sum of our advantage in the doing, these 
volumes can seem but fragmentary facts and figures, 
since between the lines for us there lies unwritten so many 
an example to make clearer the problem of our days. 

In the beginning we sought our task with the will to 
help whenever and however it should prove possible; but 
just how small our sacrifice was destined to be, in com- 
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parison to that of the friends we meant to serve, nor how 
sure our own compensation, we could not have foreseen. 
We went forth unknowing. But if we were not deep 
enough of vision to first approach with fitting deference 
what were to prove ultimate lights for many of us, nor to 
suspect how deeply the revelation might govern our per- 
spective, now, after these years, we stand in still respect 
for what we have learned. In weighing all the privilege 
and gain this Service must ever find its greatest asset in 
having served from first to last beside the Army and the 
people of France — their friends through many dark, 
immortal days. Constancy to such a relation would in 
itself have been enough to make its members ever zealous 
in duty — but even selfishness could have sought no 
larger profit than that which they have gathered. For 
most of us it has been truly sic itur ad astra, and on that 
far journey there passed before us a standard good to re- 
member and to uphold in facing whatever part each of us 
may have yet to do for this country of our own. In going 
first to France we took what seemed oiir best, but now 
returning we have brought a finer thing than ever we 
were able to put upon the altar of our good intention. 

Henry D. Sleeper ^ 



^ Of Boston, Massachusetts; American Representative of the Field Serv- 
ice, 1915-16-17; later Director of the 'A.F.S. Headquarters in France, 
1918-19. 
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IV 
THE GROWTH OF THE SERVICE 

Bien avant, I'dme de la France, courb^ sur la tranche qui arrdtait le 
flot envahisseur, avait ^t6 profondement 6inue quand elle avait appris, aux 
heures sombres, qu'en Am^ique les actes avaient pr6ced^ les paroles. 

Jules J. Jusserand, 19 17 

The story of the American Field Service will be found 
in the section histories and in the narratives that follow, 
a story which shows the life that these American volun- 
teers shared with their French comrades for upward of 
two years. The reader will judge for himself what the 
Service gave and what its members gained in serving. He 
will find there, above all, what these three thousand men 
saw and learned of the French soldier, with whom they 
considered it a privilege to serve, during the years before 
America's entry into the war. 

The opportunity which these three thousand men en- 
joyed was necessarily the result of the founding and per- 
fecting of an organization which could fulfil a need of the 
French Army. It was necessary, not only to foresee its 
value, but, once this was established, so to organize it as 
to meet the demands of the army it was serving. It is the 
purpose of this article to show, by following the growth 
of the Service, the various steps which had (to be taken 
to meet the continual demands of the Automobile Serv- 
ice of the French Army; and it will be seen that these 
demands kept growing as the Service gained in efficiency 
and size. 

It is of interest to note that not only was there no 
precedent to follow, but also that the ever-changing 
needs of war continually called for unforeseen develop- 
ments of the. Service. This was a task which required 
confidence, vision, and courage in its leadership. Mr. 
Andrew resdized, from the moment of its first success in 
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1915, that in perfecting the organization in every detail 
he was laying a foundation which could be built upon as 
money and volunteers were forthcoming. His task from 
then on was twofold: first, to maintain the standard of 
efficiency of the sections; and, secondly, to increase the 
Service as rapidly as possible. That he accomplished this 
task the story of the Service will show. Its accomplish- 
ment meant not only the transportation of hundreds of 
thousands of French wounded, thousands of tons of shells 
and supplies, but also, and what was, perhaps, of equal 
importance, the exertion of an ever-increasing influence 
on American thought and sympathy in favor of France 
and the Allied Cause. 

This chapter can be divided into three distinct parts — 
for each of the three years was distinguished by certain 
results — results upon which the following year's plans 
and work were based. The first year saw the success of the 
initial conception of the Service; the second year showed 
relatively small but very definite growth, and gave a full 
participation of the Service, with the complete confidence 
of the French Army, in the great battle of Verdun. In 
addition, the organization in America was developed and 
experience was gained in this branch which gave, in the 
third year, thirty-three ambulance sections and fourteen 
transport sections to the French armies at a most nec- 
essary time, for the hardest of battles were to be fought 
this year at many places along the front. Moreover, it in- 
sured the incorporation of both branches of the Service in 
the United States Army. 

1915 
In the month of April, 1915, all the preliminary arrange- 
ments for a volunteer ambulance service on the front 
had been completed. These arrangements had proved 
no easy task, for the French authorities had had some 
bitter experiences with spies masquerading as neutrals 
and much disillusionment as to the value of amateur war- 
workers. They were slow to be convinced that an organ- 
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ization composed entirely of amateur neutrals could 
give any real service. They had been perfectly willing to 
use volunteers in the evacuation of hospitals in the rear 
zone, but it was not until Mr. Andrew had succeeded in 
persuading these authorities that young American volun- 
teers were more fitted for work at the front, and had 
guaranteed that only those whose loyalty to the Allies 
was unmistakable would be allowed to serve, that at last 
they permitted sections to be formed under army stand- 
ards. So, in April, three sections were partially formed 
from the volunteers and cars which had heretofore been 
serving in scattered squads. These sections, when com- 
pleted, consisted of twenty ambulances, a staff car, a 
supply car, each with a personnel of an American Com- 
mandant-Adjoint and about twenty-five drivers, in ad- 
dition to the French personnel. Section SaniUdre Amiri- 
caine N^ i, as it was officisdly called, being formed from 
squads already working near Dunkirk, was at first sta- 
tioned in that vicinity; Section Sanitaire AmSricaine N^ 2 
was organized in Paris and sent to Lorraine; Section 
Sanitaire AmSricaine N° 3 was also formed in Paris, and 
was ordered to the Vosges Mountains. 

The service rendered by these three sections during this 
year was one of real achievement which went even beyond 
what had been hoped for. Section One, having given an 
excellent account of itself in the long-range bombard- 
ments and air raids at Dunkirk, was rewarded by being 
entrusted with important work in Belgium at Coxyde, 
Nieuport, Poperinghe, Elverdinghe, Crombeke, and other 
pastes de secours during the battles along the Yser. Sec- 
tion Two had to win recognition in a region already served 
by a French sanitary section and to which it was attached 
to do secondary work. The Section not only accomplished 
its own work, but made it possible for the French sec- 
tion to be withdrawn from this sector, the Americans 
taking over the postes de secours in and near Bois le 
PrStre, a sector at that time renowned for its continual 
and heavy fighting. Section Three was entrusted with a 
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sector in which, previously, automobile evacuations could 
only be performed far back of the lines owing to the 
mountainous country. The Section was able to send its 
light cars up over the narrow mountain roads to the 
pastes near Metzeral and at Hartmannsweilerkopf, thus 
substituting automobiles for mules which had been, up 
to that time, the only means of transporting wounded. 

The three sections had faced three separate transpor- 
tation problems. In Belgium, the cobblestone roads with 
the deep mud had proved no obstacle ; at Pont-i-Mousson, 
the heavy ravitaillement convoys had not slowed up the 
small ambulances; in the Vosges Mountains, the steep 
grades had given the opportunity for the replacement of 
the mule. There could be no doubt that the light car 
which had been selected was an admirable choice and 
that it had fulfilled every test of front-line work. 

Although the solution of mechanical difficulties was of 
vital importance, the success of these three Sections was 
due at least as much to the t3^e of men who had volun- 
teered for this service. Already the universities were 
furnishing the largest quota of men. They brought to 
their work youth and intelligence, initiative and courage. 

In November, 191 5, at the request of General Head- 
quarters, a fourth section took its place in the field — 
perhaps the greatest proof of the efficiency of the three 
early sections. 

The year 19 15 closed with three sections well estab- 
lished and a fourth finding its place on the line. The 
initial problems of section organization and section re- 
lationship with the French Army had been defined, and 
four French divisions were being officially served by 
American volunteer ambulance sections. 

1916 

It was evident at the beginning of 1916 that the Service 
now firmly established at the front was the natural ex- 
pression of that desire to give active and personal aid 
felt by many Americans. To those who were in the Serv- 
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ice, and who knew what man*power meant to France, 
even at that time, it would have been a betrayal of their 
own action if they had not wished others to follow their 
example. 

To pursue this policy, it was necessary to give pub- 
licity in America to the work the American Field Service 
was accomplishing as well as to lay plans for the probable 
expansion of the organization. It was a suitable period 
for this work. The early winter, from the point of view 
of the sections, was not an active one. Section One, 
attached to a colonial division had moved to the Somme; 
Section Two was still at Pont-^-Mousson; Section Three 
had moved from Alsace at the end of January to repos 
near Nancy; and Section Four was receiving its baptism 
in the rather quiet Toul Sector. 

The material for a book. Friends of France^ was collected 
and sent to America; moving pictures were arranged for 
with the help of the French Government, with a view, not 
only of showing at home what the Service was accomplish- 
ing, but especially of presenting through the eyes of these 
American volunteers the appeal of the Army with which 
they were serving and the truth of its cause. 

As for the interior organization of the Service itself, 
anew system for the repair work of the cars was estab- 
lished. Previously spare parts and Ford chassis had been 
bought from the Ford Company in France to meet the 
current demands of the sections. With an enlargement 
of the Service, this hand-to-mouth policy was inadequate, 
and it was wisely decided to import parts from America 
and to organize a repair park, which was not only to serve 
as an overhauling and assembling park for ambulances, 
but also as a warehouse and distribution point for spare 
parts. The office and the quarters for the new men needed 
also to be changed. In the American Ambulance Hospital 
in Neuilly, which up to this time had served as the Field 
Service Headquarters, there was only space in a little 
outhouse (comprising one room and a telephone booth) 
for the office, while the attic of the hospital was the only 
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available dormitory for the men. It was hard to find a 
place which would be adequate, but fortunately no hasty 
decision was taken and the problem was eventually 
solved by the generous gift of the spacious house and 
grounds at 21 rue Raynouard. A mistake in moving to 
quarters smaller than these would have resulted in a 
difficult situation later on. 

The spring and early summer of 1916 brought great 
activity for the Service. Late in February Section Two 
moved to the Verdun sector, where it was assigned first 
of all to the service of evacuation from triage to H.O.E. 
This service is the hardest test for a volunteer ambulance 
section, for it means long runs on crowded roads without 
the excitement of front work, still harder here in the 
Verdun battle, where the first great test of automobile 
transportation was forced on the French. The faithful- 
ness with which this task was performed during those 
interminable months proved that, under difficult cir- 
cumstances, even long evacuations could be handled well 
by the light Field Service cars. Section Four moved to 
Verdun from the Toul sector early in June with pastes 
on the left bank of the Meuse, the paste at Marre being 
not two hundred yards from the German lines. Section 
Three was the next to take its turn. Ordered from Maxe- 
ville on the 20th of June with its division, it arrived near 
Verdun at one of the most critical periods of this long 
battle. Its division was placed in the line on the right 
bank of the Meuse, the Section serving the paste at Bras 
and evacuating directly to Verdun. It was at this point 
that the Germans nearly broke through, and the road 
was under continual bombardment, the village of Fleury, 
to which it led, being taken and retaken several times. 
The division was taken out after a week and the Section 
went on a well-earned repos, curiously enough to Pont-^- 
Mousson, the old home of Section Two. The Bras paste 
later became familiar to many sections; Four, Eight, 
Nine, Eighteen, Sixty-Four, and Sixty-Nine having es- 
pecially difficult evacuations there. Long after Section 
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Three had left, Barber's car, smashed by a shell, still stood 
as a landmark by the side of the road. 

Section Eight, formed in Paris in June, 1916, and sent 
to Champagne for a week, was transferred to Verdun, 
with its cantonment at Dugny on the right bank of the 
Meuse, and its pastes at the Fort de Tavannes and the 
Cabaret Rouge. 

Section One saw two days of the bombardment which 
ushered in the battle of the Somme, and then, to their 
dismay, received orders to move. To have worked for 
months in a sector, knowing every road, every position, 
not only of one's own division, but of the enemy's, to 
know an attack was coming, to prepare for its every 
possible phase, and then, just as it was starting, to be or- 
dered away, was unquestionably bitter medicine for an 
ambulance section. But there was consolation in the fact 
that orders were soon picked up to go to Verdun, and 
a day later, Section One drew up alongside of Section 
Eight at Dugny and instantly ran into difficult and dan- 
gerous work. Section Eight moved en repos to Lorraine, 
and Section One soon after received a repos only to go 
back to the same position for another hard period. 

The activity at the front was reflected at Headquarters. 
The five sections had made necessarily large demands 
for material to keep up their efficiency. New cars and 
parts had to be sent out without delay. It was at this 
moment also that heavy repair cars, kitchen trailers, and 
trucks could be issued to the sections, through generous 
gifts, thus insuring their capacity and independence as 
units. Headquarters activity, however, was not confined 
to the supplying and administration of the sections. The 
plans of the winter had become realities. The repair park 
at Billancoiut was an actual fact. A large building had 
been rented within Kellner's factory, where the ambu- 
lance bodies were constructed. Machinery was installed, 
and mechanics were, by May, at work repairing and as- 
sembling cars. A large stock-room within the building with 
each spare part in its own numbered bin was already 
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filled with the first direct shipment from America. In 
June the park was no longer an experiment. The proof 
was Section Nine, which, one early morning in the latter 
part of the month, received its cars there and rolled out 
to Versailles — the first step on its long journey to Alsace. 
In July the Headquarters were thoroughly established 
and adequate offices permitted independence of action. 
Extensive dormitories and a refectory offered a home, 
not only to the newly arrived volunteers, but to permis- 
sionnaires^ and to those returning to America. It was at 
this time also that Bordeaux and Le H^vre became princi- 
pal points in our sphere of action. Chassis arriving there 
had to be assembled and driven overland. A group of 
schoolboy volunteers, only able to enlist for the summer, 
helped in this necessary work. Thus it was possible to 
take advantage of those wonderful summer days to lay 
the basis for the next winter, for it took at least three 
months from the shipment of a chassis from America for 
It to be placed in commission as an ambulance. 

It was at the end of this year that we received the first 
tangible evidence of the fact that our Service was one 
that the French felt they could count on as really be- 
ing a part of their army and not simply an auxiliary serv- 
ice. In September, 1916, the French Automobile Service 
asked if we could send a section of our light cars to the 
Balkans, it being their opinion that the evacuation work 
in that difficult region could be most efficiently done by 
one of our sections. The request addressed to us to send 
a section so far away from the base was also an indica- 
tion of the confidence in which the personnel of our Serv- 
ice was held, although at that time we were only serving 
six French divisions. It was a request which we felt we 
should meet, primarily because the men of our Service 
felt very keenly that wherever the French Army must 
go, we should go. The French Army had accepted us and 
permitted us to participate in the greatest battles: Could 

* The Field Service volunteers were treated as French soldiers, receiving 
permissions every four months. 
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we refuse, which was technically easy, to go to the Orient 
because it was not a popular assignment? Section Three 
did not think so. Their Section Commander, Lovering 
Hill, and the French Lieutenant, D6rode (who could 
have refused on account of ill-health), were as eager as 
the men, many of whom had been witii the Section since 
its formation eighteen months before. 

Twenty-four hours after the agreement had been 
made, the Section arrived in Paris, having made the trip 
from Lorraine. Extra cars and a supply of spare parts 
for at least six months were furnished out of the stock 
which had been ordered for just such an emergency. Not 
many days later, the order came for the departure of the 
Section, and that night at a freight station in the out- 
skirts of Paris the men boarded the train which was to 
take them and their material to Marseilles, the first lap 
of their long journey. 

The departure of Section Three marked the inevitable 
closing of a chapter in the history of the Service. It was 
a chapter of intimate association made possible by the 
throwing together of less than 200 young men of the same 
education and ideas at a time when there seemed little 
hope that their countrymen would take up the cause they 
had made their own. Furloughs brought men from differ- 
ent sections together in the comfortable home at rue Ray- 
nouard, at a time when, more than at any other, Paris 
reflected the attitude of the soldiers who were defending 
her at the front. This close association and friendship, 
afterwards, when the Service grew to much larger propor- 
tions, found its expression in the sections. 

With the Service in France ready for expansion and the 
French Automobile Service insisting not only that our 
present sections must be maintained, but that it would 
be of inestimable value if we could form more sections, 
it was vital that the American Field Service should make 
every effort to meet this demand. Since the battle of Ver- 
dun it had become evident that the Automobile Service 
of the army must be developed; that on it depended the 
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quick movement of troops and supplies which so many 
times afterwards turned defeat into victory. For every 
sanitary section that the American Field Service could 
send to the front, an equal number of Frenchmen would 
be released for other branches of the Automobile Serv- 
ice. With this in view, Mr. Andrew went to America, and 
with Mr. Sleeper's aid, laid the basis of an organization 
there which was destined to furnish substantial results 
soon after. 

1917 

The year 1917 was destined to be one of little rest for 
any one connected with the Service. Very shortly after 
Mr. Andrew's return, two demands came from General 
Headquarters which proved beyond doubt that they 
felt they were dealing with a Service which they could 
count on as their own. They asked for another section 
to go to the Balkans and for a detachment of ambulances 
to be sent to the Vosges Mountains in Alsace. The first 
demand was complied with by forming Section Ten, 
under the command of Henry Suckley whose long ex- 
perience and capacity fitted him well for this task. The 
request for the Vosges Detachment was a tribute to the 
effective service of the type of ambulance modelled by 
this Service, for since the example set by Section Three, 
it was found that no French section could do the work 
of this difficult region so well. 

The early winter proved a very hard one for the sec- 
tions at the front. Sections One, Two, and Four were in 
line on the left bank of the Meuse and in the Argonne, 
shifting their stations once or twice, but all taking their 
turn at the pastes of Esnes, Montz6ville, Hill 272, and 
Marre, where the roads were always dangerous even 
when there was no attack, and always muddy and difficult. 
Section Eight travelled to the Somme during the last 
part of the offensive and then travelled back to Verdun 
on the Bras run. Section Nine took its turn at Bras and 
then went to Lorraine. Section Twelve came to the front 
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in January, relieving Section One on the Esnes run, get- 
ting there its full baptism of fire. 

An interesting custom began this winter with the giv- 
ing of farewell dinners to the sections on the eve of their 
departure for the front. The custom had been inaugurated 
by Section Nine, but the first two dinners were only in- 
formal gatherings. Their tone, however, gave the idea 
of making them more formal by inviting prominent 
Frenchmen and Americans, who by their friendly and in- 
spiring speeches made these evenings memorable. What 
member of Section Twelve will ever forget M. Hugues 
Le Roux*s story of his son who had gone to the battle 
front with a fresh enthusiasm such as theirs and who, al- 
though almost immediately mortally wounded, would not 
allow himself to be carried back until after his wounded 
soldiers had been attended to, thus facing hours of agony 
and torment. A fitting son to the father, who, while 
thanking these volunteers for the service they were giving 
his country, taught us all that great lesson of patriotism 
which was making France supreme. Each dinner had its 
special charm, but whether the speaker was American or 
French, soldier or civilian, the theme of service and re- 
spect for the country we were serving was always pre- 
dominant. After the United States entered the war, we 
heard our Ambassador, at last able to speak as he felt; 
and at the same dinner, M. Jules Cambon, and later. 
Captain (now General) Churchill. At other dinners we 
heard inspiring addresses by Captain Puaux, who had 
been on General Joffre's staff; Lieutenant Ren6 Puaux, 
who had served on the staff of General Foch; repre- 
sentatives of the French G.H.Q. ; Mr. Frank Simonds, 
Mr. Will Irwin, President John H. Finley, Abb6 Dimnet, 
and many others. Surely all honor was being paid to 
the men as they left for their place at the front. 

In the early spring six more ambulance sections were 
placed at the disposal of the French armies; Section 
Thirteen, which went to Champagne and took part in the 
great April French offensive; Section Fourteen, to Lor- 
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raine; Section Fifteen to Verdun, its first car being hit by 
shrapnel near the poste at Esnes less than fifty-four 
hours after leaving Paris; Section Sixteen, to the Argonne, 
where it stayed for nine months; and Sections Seventeen 
and Eighteen, to the Second Army Reserve. 

The declaration of war by the United States brought 
grave decisions for those who were responsible for the 
Service. The physical fact which stood out on April 4, 
1917, was that here in France was a volunteer American 
organization growing in size and, as it grew, filling much- 
needed vacancies in the non-combatant branch of the 
Automobile Service of the French Army. When on April 
5, Mr. Andrew telephoned to Commandant Doumenc, 
the Head of the Automobile Service, and asked him in 
what way the American Field Service, now that America 
had come into the war, could help the French Army 
best, the answer came back immediately over the tele- 
phone requesting seven thousand drivers for camions as 
soon as possible under the same conditions as governed 
the functioning of the ambulance sections of the Field 
Service. There was one indisputable lesson the three 
years of war had taught, and that was, that nothing less 
than the greatest effort in whatever capacity was worth 
while. Could the American Field Service, whose record 
had always been to try and meet to its fullest capacity 
whatever demands had been made on it, refuse now to 
make every attempt to further its capacity in a branch 
of service for which it was especially fitted? It would 
have been easy to have confined our efforts to ambulance 
sections, the field in which the Service had been working, 
but its growth would have been restricted to four sections a 
month, restrictions due to the average amount of gifts be- 
ing received at this time, due to delay in transportation, 
due to lack of facilities for building bodies, the only avail- 
able builders having diverted most of their energies to aero- 
plane construction. By extending its functions, the Service 
could be of greater immediate aid to the French Army, 
at the same time keeping up its output of ambulance sec- 
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tions, and this at a time when there was no indication as 
to whether the United States would send an expedition- 
ary force, and even if so, how large a one. The decision 
was taken and a cable was sent to America explaining 
that volunteers were needed for this new Service, and 
that hereafter the two branches of Service would be con- 
sidered as one, volunteers being assignable wherever they 
could be of most use. The effects of the urgent request 
for men from America soon b^an to bear results. Volun- 
teers b^an to stream over in May and June, as many as 
five hundred arriving within three days. To cope with 
this influx, barracks and tents were erected in the gar- 
den at rue Raynouard, and a house near by was put at 
our disposal by the same generous friends to whom we 
owed rue Raynouard. Three camps were established for 
the training of these men, their large numbers making 
Paris now an impossible centre for this purpose. The 
ambulance camp was established at May-en-Multien, 
a picturesque farm belonging to a friend of the Service, 
on the road between Meaux and Soissons, and the trans- 
port camps near Dommiers and Longpont, afew kilometres 
south of Soissons. Volunteers only remained in Paris for 
such time as was needed to obtain uniforms and necessary 
papers, being then sent out to the respective camps. 

The first unit to go to the transport camp was a Cor- 
nell unit which volunteered to take up this new work. 
It was followed by a Dartmouth unit; then by Califor- 
nia, Princeton, Marietta, and Tufts units. Dartmouth, 
Princeton, Harvard, and Yale units were also sent to the 
ambulance camp, and every effort was made to form 
them into sections according to their units. 

Another development of this period was the opening 
of the French Officers' Automobile School at Meaux to 
members of the American Field Service, a privilege ex- 
tended only to Field Service men. This action was taken 
primarily to train our men so that they would be capable 
of commanding transport sections, but it was also in- 
tended to give the American officers of the ambulance 
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sections sufficient technical knowledge to enable them 
ultimately to handle their sections without a French of- 
ficer. It was stated at French headquarters that with 
the part the American Field Service was now playing, it 
was essential that their American commanders should be 
familiar with all the details of the French Automobile 
Service. The first class was more in the nature of an 
experiment, and so only fifteen men were admitted, but 
the later classes were each opened to forty of our men. 

Now came the period which saw the Service at the 
height of its development, namely, the spring and summer 
of 191 7. During these months the sections and individ- 
uals did work of which they will always be proud. Let us* 
take the ambulance sections first. Section One had moved 
to the Aisne, just west of Reims, in a sector which, al- 
though quiet, cost them two comrades. Nineteen-sixteen: 
history, however, repeated itself, and again they came to 
Verdun during a great battle, being once more stationed, 
at their old poste on the right side of the Meuse. It was a. 
privilege this time to place their cantonment where for- 
merly they had only dared go to advanced postes at nighty 
but their work was even more difiicult and more danger- 
ous in this second great battle of Verdun and they well 
merited their Army Citation. Section Two, which had 
been in the Fourth Army Reserve, also came back to its 
old poste at Esnes and Hill 272, and later at Marre, also 
its most trying period. Section Four was in Champagne 
during the French attack of Mont Comillet with Sectioa 
Thirteen as its neighbor, the latter also winning an Army 
Citation. Section Four then moved to Verdun, nmning 
now past Bras, on to Vacherauville. Section Eight re- 
mained at Sainte-M&iehould. Section Fourteen came 
from Lorraine for the attack in Champagne, then was 
sent on r^/>05.. Section Fifteen worked in the Verdun and 
Argonne sectors, its Commander, Earl Osbom, being 
wounded as he wa3 taking over a new poste. Section 
Sucteen remained in the Argonne until relieved by Sec- 
tion Thirty-Three; its poste was to the left of the attack- 
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ing line, but in the midst of batteries, which made it 
one of the worst sectors for an ambulance section. Sec- 
tion Seventeen at first evacuated to the rear, but later 
took over advanced pastes to the right of Section Six- 
teen. Section Eighteen got its chance for a week on the 
Verdun-Bras-Vacherauville road. Section Nineteen was 
in the Argonne to the left of Section Sixteen. Section 
Twenty-Six was in the Saint-Mihiel sector, a quiet one, 
but earned a citation during an enemy air raid. Sections 
Twenty-Seven and Twenty-Eight were in Champagne, 
the latter having the trying and dangerous sector where 
Osbom was killed and two men wounded during their 
first week of work. Section Twenty- Nine replaced Section 
Two on the Montz6ville-Esnes run, the nature of the 
work being evidenced by the loss of Newlin and the 
wounding of their Chef^ Julian Allen. Section Thirty did 
evacuation work at Dugny, where its men learned Boche 
methods when aviators bombed and mitrailleused the 
hospital to which they were attached. Sections Thirty- 
One and Thirty-Two were both in the battle before they 
were taken over by the United States Army, the former 
on the left bank of the Meuse and the latter on the right 
bank. Section Sixty-Four at first did evacuation work, but 
it, and Section Sixty-Nine, took their turn later on the 
Verdun-Bras road. Sections Sixty-Five and Sixty-Six were 
at liie Cheinin des Dames, working at pastes side by side 
and made an enviable record in that active sector. Bent- 
ley, Hamilton, and Gailey gave their lives in this sector. 
Sections Sixty-Seven and Seventy were on the Aisne dur- 
ing the strenuous summer activity there which finally 
culminated in the battle of Malmaison, and Section Sixty- 
Eight did evacuation work in Champagne. Sections Sev- 
enty-One and Seventy-Two were to the west in Picardy 
in sectors which looked out on Saint-Quentin. 

Finally far away on the Balkan front Section Three was 
back in the Monastir sector, after having been chosen on 
account of its adaptability to the mountainous transport 
conditions to follow a French division into Greece, and 
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Section Ten was following an Allied advance in the wilder- 
ness of Albania. 

The transport sections, formed in groups in the Re- 
serve Mallet, were busy carrying ammunition and supplies^ 
in preparation for the Chemin des Dames offensive. The 
work of these eight hundred men, although confined to* 
one area, brought them to all the battery emplacements 
in this region, not only difficult runs, but dangerous as.^ 
well. 

The last months of 1917 marked the transition periodi 
when both branches of the Service were transferred to 
the United States Army. The organization of the United: 
States Army did not permit of an automobile service, so^ 
the decision was made that the Reserve Mallet would be'^ 
taken over by the Quartermaster Corps and the Ambu- 
lance Service would be taken over by the United States:. 
Army Ambulance Service with the French Army, a spe- 
cial bill having been passed by Congress to make possi- 
ble this new arrangement. 

There were many volunteers who, through previous', 
experience or through desire, wished to enlist or obtain 
commissions in the other branches of the American Army. 
On the other hand, they had contracted engagements as • 
volunteers in the French Army for six months. It was 3,1 
difficult situation for all concerned, because the French 
Army was dependent on the Service to its full capacity,, 
especially at a time when hard fighting was going on all 
along the line. Until the regular army replacements* 
could reach France in substitution for the volunteers who^ 
did not wish to enlist in the two army branches with^ 
which they were serving at the time, the French Army/ 
could not release them from their contracts. As it proved^ 
this delay did not impair the chances of these men. The- 
other services were not yet ready to train them and the- 
long list of commissions in every branch of the United' 
States Army received by American Field Service volun- 
teers indicates that there was little loss in opportunity 
due to the fulfilment of their pledge. 
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The Spirit of the Service 

T&E enrolment of the American Field Service by the 
United States Army terminated the history of the Serv- 
ice. The record of Ae organization depended very much 
on the spirit of service shown by the early volunteers of 
1914 and 19x5. Their example and understanding became 
the standard which was passed on, not only in the old 
sections, but in the new ones, a standard which formed 
a discipline worthy of the Army to which they were at- 
tached. The names of all these volunteers are in the 
roster, but it seems fitting to recall a few of them whose 
personality and influence helped especially to shape the 
Service: Lovering Hill, who arrived in France in 19x4, 
and, beginning with the pioneer days, was given com- 
mand of Section Three in June, 1915, then after eighteen 
months on the western front, took his section to the Bal- 
kans for another year, his four personal citations prov- 
ing the example he set; Herbert Townsend, whose leader- 
ship of Section One installed a standard which won for 
that section four citations; Henry Suckley, who, after 
long service as Sous-Chef of Section Three, took Section 
Ten to the Balkans, giving his life there in the Service 
in which, as a leader, he had set an example of devo- 
tion to the cause he knew to be right; Robert Moss, in 
charge of the repair and construction park from its in- 
ception until the Service was taken into the Army; John 
R. Fisher, who so successfully commanded the Ambulance 
Training-Camp at May-en-Multien; Alan H. Muhr, Con- 
troller from 1915 to 1917 and subsequently leader of 
Section Fourteen; John H. MacFadden, Treasurer, who 
so successfully aided in the collection of funds in America; 
Philip K. Potter, who represented the Field Service in 
command of the RSserve Mallet; and William de Ford 
Bigelow and A. D. Dodge, with their records of long 
service as leaders of Sections Four and Eight, respec- 
tively, and subsequently their earnest labors and sissist- 
ance as aides in the Paris headquarters. 
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This chapter deals only with the part the American 
Field Service played as a part of the armies of France. 
The record of wounded and supplies carried by the two 
Services and the two hundred and fifty decorations con- 
ferred by the divisions served, indicates the character 
of work rendered. The recognition by the United States 
Army of the two Services for which special provision had 
to be made, a recognition which was made at the request 
of the French Army, proved conclusively how vital was 
the continuation of this aid to the French Army. To judge 
further of its importance, one has only to see the part 
the Service was playing in the two great battles that 
were being fought on the western front at the time it was 
taken over by the United States Army. 

From July until October, 1917, the RSserve Mallet had 
transported ammunition, engineering supplies, thousands 
upon thousands of shells day and night in preparation 
for the Chemin des Dames attack. The outstanding 
feature of this attack was the complete destruction by the 
artillery of all the strong positions of the enemy, which 
resulted in the infantry attack being such a brilliant one, 
with few losses. It was the fourteen Field Service sections 
of volunteer camion drivers serving with the RSserve Mal- 
let, with their French comrades, who transported from 
the railheads to the batteries practically all the ammu- 
nition. Recognition of this fact is seen in Commandant 
Doumenc's report to Mr. Andrew in which, referring to 
the Transport Service, he says: ** C^est elle qui a assurS la 
plus grosse part des transports de munitions^ au moment 
des attaques heureuses qui porter ent la 6* Artnie sur V 
AHetter 

In the Verdun offensive in which the French regained 
in a few days all the territory which they had lost to the 
Germans in the great battle of 1916, American Field 
Service sections attached to divisions evacuated the 
wounded in practically every sector of the Verdun front 
from Sainte-M6nehould through the Argonne on both 
sides of the Meuse, and as far as the Saint-Mihiel sector. 
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Sections One, Two, Four, Thirteen, Fifteen, Sixteen, 
Seventeen, Eighteen, Nineteen, Twenty-Six, Thirty, 
Thirty-One, Thirty-Two, Sixty-Four, and Sixty-Nine 
took part at one time or another. The effectiveness of 
their service gained for them a place in the headlines 
of the Intransigeant, the popular evening newspaper of 
Paris, where in referring to the progress of the battle 
it was stated: **Et surtaut les ambulances atnSricaines 
ont marchSs d tnerveiUe.'' 

Stephen Galatti^ 



* Served continuously in France from September, 1915, until May, 1919; 
member of Section Three in 1915; Assistant Head of the American Field 
Service from January, 1916; Commissioned Captain in the U.S.A. Ambu- 
lance Service in October, 191 7, and later promoted to Major. 
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